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ORIGIN OF THE VOW MOTIF IN THE 
Wurr Worr AND RELATED 
STORIES. 


This cycle of stories may be divided into two 
groups. In the first group, the father in order to 
escape death promises to sacrifice to an animal 
whatever he meets first on his return home. In 
the second group, he promises to return to the 
monster himself in case neither of his daughters 
is willing to go in his stead. 


1. Group I. 


According to the legend of the White Wolf,' a 
man who is about to set out on a long voyage asks 
his three daughters what he shall bring them on 
his return. The two oldest daughicrs ask for 
dresses and the youngest desires a talking rose. 
After reaching his destination the father pur- 
chases the dresses, but when he inquires about 
the talking rose, he is told that there is no such 
thing in the world. Finally, however, he arrives 
at a castle, where he finds the rose that he desires, 
and immediately after plucking it a white wolf 
rushes toward him threatening to kill him. The 
wolf agrees to pardon him on condition that he 
shall bring him the first person that he meets on 
returning to his home. The father makes the 
promise and the first person that he meets on his 
return is his youngest daughter, who, after learn- 
ing of the vow that her father had made, goes at 
once to the castle of the white wolf, who is con- 
demned to take the form of a wolf during the day 
and resumes his human form at night. 

Likewise, in the story of The Soaring Lark,’ a 
father, who is on the point of setting out on a long 
journey, promises to bring his youngest daughter 


1See Romania, x, 117-119. 

2See The True Annals of Fuiry-Land, edited by William 
Canton and illustrated by Charles Robinson, London 
(without date), pp. 162-170. Compare also Romania, 
x, 120. 


a singing, soaring lark. By chance he came to a 
castle in the middle of a forest, and, seeing a lark 
in a tree near by, he had his servant climb the 
tree and catch it. But as soon as he approached 
the tree a lion sprang from behind, and, threat- 
ening to devour him, agreed to spare his life only 
on condition that he would promise to give him 
whatever he met first on his return home. The 
first one who greeted him on entering his house 
was his youngest daughter, who in fulfilment of 
the vow made by her father, took leave the fol- 
lowing morning and went to the castle of the lion, 
an enchanted prince, who by day had the form of 
a lion, and by night resumed his natural human 
figure.* 

The vow motif in group I seems to have been 
borrowed from the vow of Jephthah, to which it 
bears a very striking resemblance. With refer- 
ence to Jephthah’s vow the author of Judges* 
says: ‘*And Jephthah vowed a vow unto the 
Lord, and said, If thou shalt without fail deliver 
the children of Ammon into mince hands, 

‘«Then it shall be, that whatsoever cometh forth 
of the doors of my house to meet me, when I 
return in peace from the children of Ammon, 
shall surely be the Lord’s, and I will offer it up 
for a burnt offering.”’ 

Then, just as in the case of the legend of the 
White Wolf and similar stories, the first person 
that meets Jephthah on his return home is his 
daughter. 


2. Group II. 


According to the story of la Belle et la Bite,’ 
there was once a rich merchant who had three 
sons and three daughters. When the father was 
on the point of setting out on a long voyage, two 
of his daughters asked him to bring them dresses, 


3 For other stories connected with the theme of the 
White Wolf compare Romania, x, 119-121. 

*See The Holy Bible, Judges, x1, 30-31. 

5 See Contes des Fées par Madame d’ Aulnoy et Madame 
Leprince de Beaumont, Paris (sans date), pp. 198-211, 
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fur capes and other costly apparel. The youngest 
daughter hesitated to ask for anything at first, 
but, on being questioned by her father, finally 
told him to bring her a rose. Before reaching 
home the merchant came to a place where he 
found some roses and, remembering the request of 
his youngest daughter, plucked a branch. There- 
upon a horrid monster approached him and agreed 
to spare his life only on condition that one of his 
daughters should go to the palace to die in his 
stead. The merchant swore that he would return 
to the palace within three months to receive his 
punishment in case his daughters should refuse to 
go. The youngest daughter then went to the 
palace of the monster in order to save her father’s 
life.® 

The oldest form of the vow motif in the stories 
under consideration is doubtless represented by 
the versions of group I, where the father promises 
to sacrifice’ to a horrid monster whatever he meets 
first on his return home. On the other hand, 
group II, according to which a father promises 
to sacrifice to an animal a definite person, either 
himself or one of his daughters, probably repre- 
sents a later development of the theme of group I. 

That the vow motif was not originally a part of 
the legend of the father who gives his daughter to 
a monster is shuwn by the fact that the versions 
that represent the form of this story before it was 
combined with the other themes contained in the 
White Wolf do not show this motif. 

According to a Sicilian’ story the youngest 
daughter of a poor man goes into the fields with 
her father one day in search of some wild horse- 
radish. Finding the plant that she desires, she 
pulls it up and in the very place from which she 
had taken the horse-radish she discovers a hole 
from which is heard a voice complaining because 
the door of its house had been removed. The man 
then complains of his poverty, whereupon the voice 
tells him to leave his daughter and promises to 
give him a large sum of money in return. The 
father finally gives his consent and the young girl 
goes to live in a beautiful palace. 


6 For other stories connected with Group II compare 
Romania, x, 121-122. 

TSee Romania, x, 125. For a similar story compare 
also Stanislao Prato, Quattro Novelline popolari livornesi, 
Spoléte, 1880, pp. 43-44. 
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Likewise, in an Italian* story, Tulisa, the 
daughter of a poor woodeutter, is one day picking 
up pieces of dead wood near an old well when she 
hears a voice saying: ‘‘ Will you be my wife?’’ 
The girl is frightened and runs away, but after a 
repetition of the adventure the father goes to the 
well where he promises his daughter to the mon- 
ster in return for wealth. 

The continuation of this story, as well as that of 
the Sicilian * tale given above, bears a striking re- 
semblance to the second part of the fable of 
Psyche.” The first part of this fable also contains 
the motif of the monster to which the father gives 
his daughter. In the fable, however, the father 
gives Psyche to a serpent in obedience to the 
command of an oracle, while in the other stories 
he gives her to an animal that promises to make 
him rich. 

The foregoing study leads one to believe that in 
the group of stories connected with the fable of 
Psyche we probably have the original form of the 
theme, according to which a father consents to the 
marriage of his daughter with a monster, and that 
to these pagan tales was later added the vow motif 
under the influence of the vow of Jephthah as 
already indicated." 


Oxiver M. Jounston. 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 


ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES. 


1. Scotch, Eng. dial. drwmly ‘turbid, dreggy, 
muddy,’ related to EFries. drummig ‘triibe, 
dick, dreckig, schlammig, moderig,’ drum ‘Tribes, 
Dickes, Bodensatz, Dreck, Schlamm, Moder,’ 
need not be regarded as derived from the Germ. 
stem drdb- ‘tribe; triiben.’ It is rather from 
a synonymous base. Compare Lith. drwiisti 


8See Romania, x, 127; Asiatic Journal, New Series, 
vol. 11. 

®The second part of these, two stories has been omitted 
here, because it throws no light on the sources of the 
legend of the White Wolf. 

See Romania, x, 126. 

‘For the stories used in the first part of the White Wolf, 
compare Romania, x, 122-124. 
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‘triiben,’ drumstas ‘Bodensatz,’ drumstis ‘triibe,’ 
etc. These correspond so closely that they look 
more like loanwords than cognates. 


2. NE. dud, duds from ME. dudd, dudde ‘a 
coarse cloak’ is unexplained. I have nothing 
definite to offer in regard to the ultimate origin of 
the word, but find the following, with which it 
may be compared: Nlcel. dééa ‘swathe in 
clothes,’ LG. dudel ‘das grébste Sackleinwand,’ 
dudel(ken) ‘herabhingender Flitter an Klei- 
dungsstiicken,’ EFries. bedudeln ‘bedecken, ein- 
hiillen,’ dudel, dudelmiits ‘eine gestreifte Haube.’ 

Now, it is at least possible that the primary 
meaning of these words was ‘ something fluttering, 
flap.’ In that case the words may be referred to 
a pre-Germ. base dhidh- ‘shake, flutter, flap.’ 
Compare NE. dial. dodder ‘shake, tremble,’ 
dudder ‘shiver, tremble,’ Gk. ‘ schiittle 
mich,’ ete., Skt. dhindti ‘schiittelt,’ ON. dijia 
‘schiitteln’ (cf. Brugmann, Girdr. 1047). 

For meaning compare Ay. -dwézan ‘sie flat- 
tern,’ Skt. dhvajé- ‘Fahne,’ ON. diikr ‘Tuch, 
Tischtuch,’ OS. OHG. tuwoh ‘Tuch,’ NE. 
duck ‘Segeltuch’ (cf. Uhlenbeck, Ai. Wd. 139). 
These also may be referred to the base dheu- in 
Skt. dhiindti—Gk. 6%Ads, ‘sack, pouch,’ 
Ovw (cf. Prellwitz, Ht. Wb.?, 188). 


3. OE. fifel “monster, giant,’ ON. fifl ‘Riese, 
Ungettim riesischen Ursprungs, Tolpel, Narr,’ 
fifle ‘Narr,’ jfimbol-vetr ‘ Riesenwinter,’ etc., to 
which add ON. -fambe in fimbol-fambe ‘ Erztopf,’ 
Norw. faame, fume, Dan. dial. fiambe ‘Dumm- 
kopf’ point to a base *pemp-, which we may 
compare with Lith. pamnpti ‘aufdunsen,’ pamplys 
‘ Dickbauch,’ pumpuras ‘Knospe,’ Lett. pa’ mpt, 
pe’ mpt, pwmpt ‘schwellen,’ pa’mpulis ‘ Dicker,’ 
pempis ‘Schmerbauch,’ pumpa ‘ Buckel,’ LRuss. 
pup ‘Knospe,’ ChSl. papti ‘Nabel,’ etc., and 
perhaps also Gk. wéugié ‘breath, air ; bubble ; 
blister,’ zoudos ‘bubble, blister’ (cf. Prellwitz, 
Et. Wb.’, 360). A synonymous base *pompn- 
(or *pomb-) occurs in Dan. fomp ‘thickset per- 
son,’ Norw. dial. fump, famp ‘clumsy lout,’ ete. 
(ef. Falk og Torp, Et. Ordbog, 1, 180). 

4. NHG. kithn, NE. keen, ete. are regarded 
as coming from a Germ. kéni-, konja- ‘ wise, 
knowing,’ a verbal adjective of the Germ. root 
kan- ‘know.’ Thus the word is explained in 
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Schade, Wb. 525; Kluge, Et. Wb. s. v. 
Skeat, Et. Dict. s. v. keen; Falk og Torp, Et. 
Ordbog, 1, 372; Walde, Et. Wb. 418, ete. The 
word is left unexplained by Franck, Et. Wb. 482. 

The doubt implied by Franck is more than 
justified. To get at the primary meaning, let us 
see in what sense the word was used in various 
dialects. It is defined as follows: ON. konn 
‘erfahren, umsichtig, verstindig, kundig, ge- 
schickt’ (Mdébius), ‘ klug, verstiindig’ (Gering), 
Icel. kann ‘clever, skilful, sagacious, shrewd’ 
(Zoéga), Norw. dial. kjon ‘klog, begavet med 
skarpe sanser, kjek, modig, stiv i holdning, 
stolt,’ Dan. kjgn ‘net, smuk’ (Falk og Torp), 
OE. céne ‘bold,’ ME. kene ‘ bold, bitter, sharp,’ 
NE. keen ‘vehement, earnest, eager, ardent, 
fierce, animated by or showing strong feeling or 
desire, as, a keen fighter, keen at a bargain ; such 
as to cut or penetrate easily, having a very sharp 
point or edge, sharp, acute ; sharp or irritating to 
the body or mind, acutely harsh or painful, biting, 
stinging, tingling; having a cutting or incisive 
character or effect, penetrating, vigorous, ener- 
getic, vivid, intense ; having or manifesting great 
mental acuteness, characterized by great quickness 
or penetration of thought, sharply perceptive, 
ete.’ (Century Dict., older definitions are here 
omitted), OHG. Luoni ‘kiihn, audax, fortis, bel- 
licosus, asper, acer’ (Schade), NHG. Swiss xiien 
‘gesund, frisch von Farbe,’ ete. 

Now to derive kuhn, keen from kennen, kinnen 
one must shut his eyes to all the meanings except 
such as are found in ON. kgnn ‘klug, verstiindig.’ 
If that be the original meaning, then let no one 
ever again doubt any combination because of the 
difference in meaning. Great differences may and 
do exist in related words, and that in itself is no 
bar to connecting them. But we ought at least 
to make an attempt to explain the differences 
logically. 

Instead of starting from the signification of this 
word in the Norse, I take NE. keen in its most 
common uses as best representing the original 
meaning. From ‘sharp, keen’ come, without 
any unnatural changes, the various significations 
of this Germ. word. Thus from ‘sharp’ came 
‘shrewd, acute, keen-witted ; fierce, severe, bold ; 
bitter, stinging, harsh; eager, earnest ; bright, 
fresh, etc.’ Compare the following : Lat. acer 
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‘sharp, keen ; dazzling, stinging, pungent, fine, 
piercing ; violent, severe; hasty, fierce, angry ; 
active, ardent, spirited ; acute, penetrating, saga- 
cious, shrewd,’ Gk. éfvs ‘sharp, keen ; dazzling, 
etc.; quick, hasty, passionate ; clever, shrewd, 
etc.’ NE. keen could be used in translating 
these words more than any other single word. A 
similar variety of meanings is seen in other words 
for sharp, keen. 

Keen may therefore be referred to the root gen-, 
gon- ‘angular, sharp’ in Gk. yovia ‘corner, 
angle,’ yovv ‘knee,’ Skt. janu, Lat. genu, Goth. 
kniu, ete.: Gk. yévws ‘chin,’ yéveov ‘beard,’ 
yevnis ‘ edge of an ax,’ Lat. gena ‘cheek,’ Goth. 
kinnus ‘Kinnbacke,’ ete.: Lett. zids ‘scharfe 
Kante ; Kinn,’ Lith. zéndas ‘Kinnbacke,’ Gk. 
yvabos ‘ point, edge of a weapon ; jaw,’ etc. 

It is possible that keen was originally an w- 
stem: pre-Germ. *gdnu-, fem. *gdnui. Compare 
OHG. kuono adv., kuon-heit, kuon-rat with OHG. 
harto ady. (Goth. hardus), herti (Goth. ace. 
hardjana). In this case we may compare keen 
directly with Gk ywvia, Skt. janu. 


5. NE. quiz ‘a puzzling question, banter, 
raillery, etc.’, as a verb ‘ puzzle, banter, chaff, 
etc.’ has not been satisfactorily explained. It is 
quite possible thet the word was influenced in 
meaning by question, but we may regard it asa 
genuine Eng. word meaning primarily ‘ squeeze, 
press,’ whence ‘tease, annoy, quiz.” Compare 
OE. ewysan ‘bruise, squeeze,’ perhaps with 7 for 
i and related to Icel. kveisa ‘colic, gripes.’ Norw. 
kveise, kvisa ‘blister,’ MLG. quése ‘eine mit Blut 
oder Wasser unterlaufene Quetschung der Haut.’ 
If any parallel is needed to establish so natural a 
development in meaning, compare Du. knijpen 
‘pinch, nip : oppress, quiz.’ 

6. OHG. serawén, serwén, MUG. serwen ‘ in- 
nerlich abnehmen, entkraftet werden, hinwelken, 
hinsiechen, absterben,’ MLG. serwen ‘ entkriftet 
werden, kriinkeln ’ may come from a base *serg"h-. 
Compare Lith. sergi ‘bin krank, kranke,’ Lett. 
dial. sergu ‘ bin krank,’ Ir. serg ‘ krankheit.’ 


7. Goth. aiza-smifa, OHG. smid ‘Schmied,’ 
ete. are referred to a root smi- in Gk. optdy 
‘knife for cutting and carving,’ open ‘hoe’ (ef. 
Persson, Wurzelerw. 119; Prellwitz, Et. Wo.’ 
422, and others). No doubt smith goes back to 
a root smi-, which is in the Gk. words, but cer- 
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tainly not in the sense of those words. <A smith 
was not ‘a cutter or carver’ (and the meaning 
‘worker in wood,’ which ON. smitr also has, 
may properly be regarded as a transferred mean- 
ing), but ‘a forger and molder,’ i. e. one who, after 
softening by heat the material to be worked, rubs 
and beats and bends it into the desired shape. On 
this underlying meaning is based MHG. gesmidec 
‘leicht zu bearbeiten, geschmeidig ; nachgiebig.’ 

This puts smith in line with the following : 
Gk. podaxos ‘soft,’ ‘soften: soften metal, 
wax, ete., for working,’ padaxryjp ‘a melter and 
molder’ (ypvood) ; Lat. mulceo ‘stroke, soothe, 
soften’: Mulciber.—Skt. déghdi ‘bestreicht,’ Lat. 
jingo ‘form,’ Goth. digan ‘kneten,’ daigs ‘Teig,’ 
OE. dag ‘dough ; mass of metal.’ 

Similarly smith is derived from smi- in Gk. 
opnv ‘rub, wipe, smear’; Goth. bismeitan ‘be- 
schmieren ’; Norw. dial. smika ‘streichen, glitten,’ 
ON. smeikr ‘ glatt ; schiichtern,’ OHG. smeih 
‘ Liebkosung, Schmeichelei,’ MHG. smeiche(1)n 
‘schmeicheln,’ ete. 


8. NE. colloquial snoop ‘pry about, go about 
in a prying or sneaking way’ is not simply an 
Eng. variant of snook ‘lurk, lie in ambush, pry 
about.” Compare ON., Icel. snépa ‘hang about,’ 
and also ON. snépa ‘schnappen, mit leerem 
Munde Kaubewegungen machen,’ Norw. sndpa 
‘naschen, schmurotzen,’ EFries. sndpen, Du. 
snoepen ‘naschen,’ ON. snapa ‘schnappen,’ Icel. 
snapa ‘sponge, schmarotzen.’ Beside Germ. 
snap-, sndp- occur synonymous snéb-, snab-, 
snapp- in MHG. snaben, sneben ‘schnelle und 
klappende Bewegung machen, schnappen, schnau- 
ben, ete.’, snappen ‘schnappen,’ OHG. snabul 
‘Schnabel,’ ON. snefia ‘ aufspiiren,’ sndfa ‘um- 
herschnobern,’ ete. 


9. ON. véttr from *wahtaz ‘witness,’ vatta 
‘witness to, affirm, prove’ seem to be unex- 
plained. For some years I have referred these 
words to the IE. base yeq%- in OHG. giwahan- 
nen, giwahinen ‘gedenken, erwihnen, erzihlen,’ 
giwaht ‘Erwihnung, Ruhm,’ Lat. voco ‘call,’ 
vox ‘voice,’ Gk. ‘word,’ dW ‘voice,’ elrov 
‘spoke,’ Skt., Av. vae- ‘speak, tell,’ ete. This 
combination seems to me so obvious that it may 
have been made before. 


Francis A. Woop. 
University of Chicago. 
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A “LOCAL HIT’’ IN EDWARDS’S 
Damon anv Pyrutas. 


A good example of a ‘local hit’’ in a play of 
the early English drama, is found in one of the 
comic passages of Richard Edwards’s Damon and 
Pythias (1564), which was performed both at 
Westminster before the Queen and at Edwards’s 
own university of Oxford. The passage has to do 
with the huge hose that the young pages wear, 
and gets its point from the fact that large hose 
and general extravagance in dress were so much 
the rage at Oxford that the authorities at the uni- 
versity had made most detailed regulations that year 
regarding the wearing apparel of all its dependents. 

These sumptuary laws are stated by Anthony 4 
Wood in his History and Antiquities of Oxford 
(ed. Gutch, vol. ii, p. 153 ff, The Annals. Anno 
Domini 1564). Among them is the following, 
‘against the excess of apparel that was used by 
sorts of Scholars, namely, that ‘no Head of a 
House, graduat or Scholar, having either living 
of a College, Scholar’s Exhibition, or spiritual 
promotion in any College or Hall, should weare 
any shirt with ruffs either at the hand or collar, 
except it be a single ruff without any work of 
gold, silver, or silke, and that not above an inch 
deep. Also that none of the said persons should 
wear any falling collar which falieth more than 
an inch over the Coat or other garment. That 
they should not weare any cut hosen, or hoses lined 
with any other stuff to make them swell or puff out. 
Then also that they have but one lining, and that 
lining close to the legge, and that they put not more 
cloth in one pair of hose than a yard and an half at 
most, and that without buttons, lace or any gard of 
silk. That they should not openly wear any dub- 
let of any light colour, as white, green, yellow, 
&e.’ which orders were imposed on the said per- 
sons with mulcts to the breakers of them.’’ 

Now, with this compare the passage referred to 
in Damon and Pythias. Grimm the Collier of 
Croyden, and the youngsters Jack and Will 
friendly pages to rival philosophers, are the chief 
funmakers of the tragicomedy. Jack and Will 
strut on to the stage in their huge breeches, an 
immense exaggeration of the exaggerated fashion, 
which are trebly ludicrous when worn by such 
midgets. The scene must have made an instant 
hit with the university audience, even before a 
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Then the dialogue follows 
(Dodsley’s Old Plays, ed. 1825, vol. i, pp. 232- 
233): 


Grimme. Aye ye servants, then? 

Wyll. Yea, sir; are we not pretie men? 

Grimme. Pretie men (quoth you) ? nay, you 
are stronge men, els you coulde 
not beare these britches. 

Are these such great hose? in faith, 
goodman colier, you see with your 
nose : 

By myne honestie, I have but one 
lining in one hose, but seven els 
of roug. 

This is but a little, yet it makes thee 
seeme a great bugge. 

How say you, goodman colier, can 
you finde any fault here? 

Nay, you should finde faught, mary 
here’s trim geare ! 

Alas, little knave, dost not sweat? 
Thou goest with great payne, 

These are no hose, bnt water bou- 
gets, I tell thee playne ; 

Good for none but suche as have no 
buttockes. 

Dyd you ever see two suche little 
Robin ruddockes 

So laden with breeches? chill say no 
more leste I offend. 

Who invented these monsters first, 
did it to a gostly ende, 

To have a male‘ readie to put in 
other folkes stuffe, 

Wee see this evident by dayly prooffe. 

One preached of late not farre hence, 
in no pulpet, but in a wayne carte,” 

That spake enough of this ; but for 
my parie, 

Chil say no more: your owne necessitie. 

In the end wyll force you to finde 

some remedy. 


Wyll. 


Grimme. 
Jacke. 


Grimme. 


1 Pouch. 

? Another hit, the meaning of which is not now plain. 
Fleay makes Fulwel the ‘‘preacher’’; seeing here a 
reference to Like Will to Like. But some Oxford thief 
caught with the goods in his ‘‘male,’’? and whipped 
through town at the tail of a cart, may have been the man 
who ‘‘ preached.”’ 


id 
} 
| 
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Wyll. ... . father Grimme, gayly well 
you doo say, 
It is but young mens folly, that list 
to playe, 
And maske a whyle in the net of 
their owne devise ; 
When they come to your age they 
wyll be wyse. 
Grimme. Bum troth, but few such roysters 
come to my yeares at this day ; 
They be cut off betimes, or they have 
gone halfe their journey : 
I wyll not tell why: let them gesse 
that can, 
I meane somewhat thereby. 


Mr. Fleay, in his History of the Stage (pp. 59- 
61), tries to use this passage in bolstering up his 
theory of a quarrel between Edwards and Ulpian 
Fulwel, author of Like Will to Like. He sees in 
this—just how or why is not made plain—a 
satirical allusion which he connects in some way 
with the reference in Like Will to Like to the 
breeches ‘‘big as good barrells’’ made by Nichol 
Newfangle, ’prentice to Lucifer. 

The simple explanation is evident that in both 
Like Will to Like and Damon and Pythias the 
outrageously extravagant styles of the day were 
satirized. Here, over against an ell and a half to 
the pair of hose, as the authorities recommended, 
the young pages had seven ells of rug for each 
hose—fourteen to the pair! Grimms repeated, 
‘Chill say no more leste I offend—Chil say no 
more,’’ gains its point from the presence of the 
dignitaries of the university in the audience. 
His pointed word, about roisters such as Jack 
and Will being ‘‘cut off betimes, or they have 
gone halfe their journey,’’ may simply refer to 
gay young students being rusticated by the uni- 
versity authorities. 

The value of the local hit is perfectly plain, and 
it is absurd to seek in the passage any personality 
in an alleged author’s quarrel. Much the same 
effect was gained as was gained a few years ago 
on the comic-opera stage of Boston by the frequent 
references to Judge Emmons, eleven o’ clock clos- 
ing, and the semi-colon law. 


W. Y. Duranp. 
Oberlin College. 
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EL PRINCIPE DON CARLOS OF 
XIMENEZ DE ENCISO. 


Few historical personages have appealed more 
strongly to dramatists than Prince Don Carlos, 
son of Philip II of Spain. For a long time a 
mystery hung about the facts of his life and death. 
It was known that before Elizabeth of Valois mar- 
ried the King of Spain, her hand had been sought 
for the young Prince Carlos, and this afforded an 
opportunity to the romanticists, to spin out the 
pretty story of the Prince’s love for the Queen, 
his step-mother. Not until Gachard published 
his book, D. Carlos et Philippe IT, in 1863 was 
the true character of the Prince shown, freed from 
all the romantic elements. 

It is quite natural that the life of Prince Don 
Carlos should have proved attractive to the Span- 
ish dramatists of the seventeenth century. He 
had died in the year 1568 under mysterious cir- 
cumstances, which surely awakened great interest. 
In 1619, Cabrera de Cérdoba published his life of 
Philip II,’ which gave many details of the life and 
death of Don Carlos, and which was the principal 
source of the Spanish dramatists. It was this 
book which probably led Ximénez de Enciso and 
Juan Pérez de Montalbin to write their comedias 
on the subject of Don Carlos. 

Which of these writers was the first to treat the 
subject can not be definitely decided. Montalbén’s 
El Segundo Séneca de Expaita y el Principe Don 
Curlos was first published in his Para Todos in 
1632, while Enciso’s play, El Prineipe Don Carlos 
did not appear, as far as we know, until two years 
later. Cabrera de Cérdoba’s history was used as 
the chief source for both plays, and they strongly 
resemble each other in certain parts, but we can 
not assign priority, with certainty, to either one 
of them. As to their relative merit, all the ad- 
vantage lies on the side of Enciso.? 


1 Filipe segundo Rey de Espafta, etc. En Madrid, afio 
M. DC, XIX. 

? Anumber of new facts concerning Enciso were pub- 
lished by St José Sanchez Arjona in his book, Noticias 
referentes & los anales del teatro en Sevilla desde Lope de Rueda 
hasta fines del siglo xvit. Sevilla, 1898. Moreto, in his 
comedia, No puede ser el guardar una mujer, Act I, scene 1, 
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Enciso’s play first appeared in Parte veinte y 
ocho de Comedias de varios Autores, Huesca 1634, 
ff. 175-196. The author’s name is given as Don 
Diego Ximénez de Anciso, and the play was pre- 
sented by the company of Olmedo. Barrera® 
ascribes this play to Montalbdn, evidently con- 
fusing it with the latter’s E/ Segundo Séneca. It 
was published again in Parte veinte y ocho de 
Comedias nuevas de los Mejores Ingenios desta 
Cérte, Madrid, 1667, and in this edition was 
attributed to Montalbin.* The text of this later 
edition follows closely that of Huesca, 1634.5 

The play, as we have it in these editions, is a 
true comedia according to the Classical rules, for 
it ends happily. It deals with the life of the 
young Prince up to the spring of 1562, when he 
had recovered from a serious fall. It will be 
remembered that he had been named heir to the 
throne on February 22, 1560, and on that occa- 
sion the assembled Court swore allegiance to him. 
However, the boy’s chances of ever coming to the 
throne seemed very slight, because of the fever 
which was gradually consuming him. 

The King at first intended to send him to 
Gibraltar or Malaga, but finally chose Alcald de 
Henares. The Prince set out for Alcala in the 
latter part of October, 1561, and was joined there 
by Don Juan de Austria and Alexandro Farnese. 
The change of air seemed to benefit him, but he 
met with an accident, which nearly cost him his life. 

Don Carlos had fallen in love with one of the 
daughters of the governor of the palace, and to 
meet her, he used to descend to the garden by a 
secret stairway, dark and very steep. His guar- 
dian, Don Garcia de Mendoza, did not look 


mentions Enciso among the poets who had profited by the 
King’s generosity : 

4 Y qué ingenio en nuestra edad 

Nuestro Rey no ha enriquecido? 


El Rector de Villa-Hermosa, 
Géngora, Mesa y Enciso, 
Mendoza y otros, que quiso 
por su eleccién gloriosa? 


Catalogo, p. 684. 

4 Here again Barrera accepts the play as by Montalban. 
Catalogo, p. 697. 

5 There are two manuscripts of this play in the Biblio- 
teca Nacional of Madrid, No. 2728, in both of which it is 
ascribed to Enciso. 
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favourably upon the Prince’s escapade and had 
the door communicating with the garden closed. 
On Sunday, April 19, he had another rendezvous 
with his sweetheart, whose name was Mariana de 
Garcetas.®° This time misfortune awaited him. 
He had sent away his attendants after dinner, and 
ran hurriedly down the winding staircase. He 
had almost reached the last step when he slipped 
and fell head foremost against the closed door. 
He fractured his skull, and for weeks the doctors 
despaired of saving his life. It was not long 
before a villancico appeared, telling in a playful 
way of the Prince’s injury. It began as follows : 


‘* Bajése el Sacre Real 
4 la Garza por asilla, 
y hiriése sin herilla.’? * 


This was glossed as follows by the poet, Eugenio 
de Salazar :° 


‘¢ Amor, que es vanaglorioso, 
ha hecho una gran hazajia, 
por mostrar que es hazafioso : 
hirié de un tiro amoroso 
al Real sacre de Espafia. 

Y é1 viéndose assf llagado, 

y que en alto buelo alcado 
le apretaba més el mal, 
para poder ser curado 
baxése el sacre Real. 


Erale fuerza baxarse 
para salir con su impresa, 
y 4 la garza derribarse : 
porque auia de curarse 
con hazer tan bella presa : 
Y asi con llaga reciente, 
y con coracén ardiente, 
el gran sacre de Castilla 
acometié reciamente 
4 la garea por asilla. 


Y pudiera muy ayna 

causarnos perpetuo llanto 

la baxada repentina, 

si la piedad diuina, 

no remediara mal tanto. 
Porque al tiempo que baxaba 

al aue que deseaba, 

que bi6 el buelo, por rendilla, 

con la furia, que lleuaba, 

y hiridse sin herilla.’’ 


6 Gallardo, Ensayo de una biblioteca, Vol. Iv, col. 342. 
7Gallardo, Ensayo, Vol. Iv, col. 342. 
8 MSS. C, 56, Academy of History, Madrid, fol. 258b. 
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The Prince’s condition became rapidly worse, 
and the physicians gave up hope of saving his life. 
It was decided to try a miracle. The body of a 
monk named Fray Diego, who had died about a 
hundred years before, and who was famous for his 
good works, was preserved at the Convent of San 
Francisco, at Alealé. The Duke of Alba had the 
monk taken from his coffin and carried in proces- 
sion to the apartment of Don Carlos. As soon as 
the sick Prince touched the body, he felt relieved 
and his condition gradually improved. The Prince 
told afterwards that Fray Diego had appeared to 
him by night, clothed as a Franciscan, and had 
told him that his life would be spared. The monk’s 
prediction was verified, and on July 17 the Prince 
was able to return to Madrid. Fray Diego was 
canonized because of the miracle which had been 
wrought, in spite of the fact that Olivares, the 
Prince’s doctor, with true professional pride, main- 
tained that Don Carlos had been cured by natural 
remedies, and not by a miracle.* This, in brief, 
is the part of Don Carlos’ life treated in the 
Comedia of Enciso. 

In the course of time, another version of En- 
ciso’s play appeared which introduced certain 
changes and made the death of Don Carlos the 
end of the play. However, Enciso’s name was 
still attached to this new version. The earliest 
edition of this version which is known was printed 
as a suelta in Valencia in 1773. It is this new 
version which was so highly praised as the work 
of Enciso by Latour" and Schack,” who were 
both ignorant of the existence of an earlier ver- 


® Documentos Inéditos, Vol. xv, p. 570. 

10T have a copy of this later version, ascribed to Enciso, 
which was published in a volume of comedias entitled, El 
Teatro Espafol. This collection is not mentioned by 
Morel-Fatio in his Bibliographie du Thédtre espagnol. 
There is no title page, but the collection was probably 
printed about the middle of the last century. It con- 
tains forty-six comedias and fourteen entremeses. A few 
of these comedias have not been published elsewhere, 
as far as I know, such as Loa para el auto sacramental 
alegérico intitulado La Prudente Abigaii, and Auto Sacra- 
mental, La Prudente Abigail, of Calderon de la Barca, Més 
vale fingir que amar 6 Examinarse de Rey of Mira de Amés- 
cua, El seereio en la Muger of Claramonte, and the en- 
tremes Getafe of Antonio Hurtado de Mendoza. 

MT? Espagne religieuse et littéraire, p. 47 ff. 

2 Historia de la literatura y del arte dramdtico en Espaita, 
Vol. m1, pp. 369-371. 
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sion. Schaeffer mentions the fact that there are 
two versions of the play, and decides that the later 
version is an Ueberarbeitung by another dramatist, 
perhaps Cafiizares. However, in his translation, 
Der Prinz Don Carlos, he uses mainly the later 
version." 

The question of the two versions was next dis- 
cussed by Dr. Schwill,” who, however, fails to 
reach a conclusion. He differs with Schaeffer, 
and believes that the version which has the death 
of Don Carlos as the dénouement, is the work of 
Enciso, and ascribes ‘‘the play with the feeble 
slump to some author other than Enciso.’’ He 
thinks that if the early play had been worked 
over by another, the dramatist would have pub- 
lished the revision under his own name rather 
than Enciso’s, which must have been unrecog- 
nized at that decadent period of the drama. 

However, Dr. Schwill does not attempt to 
decide definitely the question of authorship. He 
says, ‘‘Only the finding of the latter (the version 
published as a sue/ta in Valencia in 1773), either 
in manuscript or in an edition printed before 1634, 
will allow us to speak with certainty in favor of 
Enciso.’’ There is a manuscript of this second 
version in the Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid 
which, however, decides the question differently 
from what was expected."* This is an autograph 
of Cafiizares which closely agrees with the later 
version as found in the swelia of Valencia, 1773. 
This settles beyond doubt the question of the 
authorship of the second version, and proves that 
the highly praised comedia of Enciso is largely 
indebted for its fame to the changes made in it by 
Cafiizares. 

We have already said that Cafiizares gave the 
play a tragic ending. The events of the latter 
part of the young Prince’s life here receive dra- 
matic treatment. After his attempt to kill the 
Duke of Alba, and his treasonable dealings with 


13 Geschichte des spanischen Nationaldramas, Vol. 1, p. 899. 

“Der Prinz Don Curlos. Die grisste That des Kaisers 
Karl V. Zwei Dramen von Don Diego Ximenez de Enciso, 
Leipzig, 1887. 

19 Publications of the Modern Language Association, Vol. 
XVII, pp. 202-204. 

16 No. 12727. See Paz y Melia, Catélogo de las piezas de 
teatro que se conservan en el departamento de manuseritos de la 
Biblioteca Nacional, p. 417. 
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the Flemings, the stern father, vacillating between 
his love for his son and his duty to the State, is 
obliged to imprison Don Carlos just as the latter is 
starting for Flanders. During his imprisonment, 
while the unhappy Prince is crushed by grief and 
mortification, a figure, his own, but with the sem- 
blance of a corpse and with a shattered crown, 
appears to him, prophesying his approaching 
death. At the same time, a heavenly chorus 
announces that divine justice has condemned him 
to lose his life and the throne. The Prince falls 
in a swoon, the King hurries to his side, and grief- 
stricken, watches him pass away. This finale is 
one of the most impressive to be found in all the 
Spanish drama. 

It may be of interest to note to what an extent 
Caifiizares used Enciso’s play. The same charac- 
ters ave found in both versions. With the excep- 
tion of a few minor details, Cafiizares used, word 
for word, the first jornada of Enciso’s play. The 
two versions also closely agree until near the close 
of the second jornada. In Enciso’s play, Fadri- 
que and Violante quarrel, the former accusing 
her of loving the Prince. This charge Violante 
indignantly denies. Then follows the scene of 
the oath of allegiance to Carlos. This is quite 
different in the Cafiizares version. We have a 
scene between Fadrique and Violante, interrupted 
by the entrance of Carlos. Fadrique hides, and 
is found by Carlos, and a fight ensues. The Duke 
of Alba enters in the darkness, and in the con- 
fusion Violante flees with Carlos, thinking that he 
is Fadrique. 

In Enciso’s version, this scene takes place, with 
slight changes, in the third jornada. Carlos at- 
tacks Fadrique when he finds him alone with 
Violante, but the balcony upon which Carlos is 
standing falls to the ground, and the Prince re- 
ceives the wound of which he is cured miracu- 
lously by the monk, Diego. Carlos repents of his 
misdeeds, and promises his father that he will 
mend his ways. In Cafiizares’ version, we find 
the attack of the Prince upon the Duke of Alba, 
and his preparations to start for Flanders, then 
his imprisonment and death. 

Cafiizares saw the weakness of certain parts of 
Enciso’s play, and endeavoured to make these 
parts more dramatic, though he retained the 
original play as a foundation. That he improved 
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Enciso’s play is beyond question. He gained in 
dramatic force, and his portrayal of the death 
of Don Carlos is incomparably better than the 
dénouement of his predecessor. Surely Cafiizares’ 
version is deserving of the high rank which has 
been given it by writers on the Spanish drama, 
although he himself has not been included in the 
praise. His Principe Don Carlos is a worthy 
forerunner of Nujfiez de Arce’s splendid play on 
the same subject, El Haz de Leia. 


J. P. WickersHaAM CRAWFORD. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


THE LADY IN THE GARDEN. 


Readers of the Knight's Tale who have enjoyed 
Chaucer’s description of Emilia in the garden 
(vv. 1033 ff) are doubtless familiar with the 
parallel stanzas in Boccaccio’s Teseide. Not so 
well known, apparently, is a passage in Henri 
d@’ Andeli’s Lai @ Aristote, in which, under similar 
conditions, an Indian girl sets out to win the love 
of the philosopher. In the Teseide: 


Quando la bella Emilia giovinetta, 
A cid tirata da propria natura, 
Non che d’amore aleun fosse costretta, 
Ogni mattina venuta ad un’ ora 
In un giardin se n’ entrava soletta, 
Ch’ allato alla sua camera dimora 
Faceva, e in giubba e scalza gia cantando 
Amorose canzon, diportando, 


E questa vita pid giorni tenendo 

La giovinetta semplicetta e bella, 

Colla candida man talor cogliendo 

D’ in sulla spina la rosa novella, 

E poi con quella pid fior congiugnendo 
Al biondo capo facie ghirlandella : 
Avvenne cosa nuova una mattina 

Per la bellezza di questa fantina. 


Un bel mattin ch’ ella si fu levata, 
F’ biondi crini avvolti alla sua testa, 
Discese nel giardin com’ era usata ; 
Quivi cantando e facendosi festa, 
Con multi fior sull’ erbetta assettata 
Faceva sua ghirlanda lieta e presta, 
Sempre cantando be’ versi d’ amore 
Con angelica voce e lieto core. 
III, sts. 8-10. 
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In the Lai Aristote (Montaiglon-Raynaud, 
Recueil Général des Fabliaux, v, no. 137): 


Au matin, quant tens fu et eure, 
Sans esveillier autrui se lieve, 
Quar li levers pas ne li grieve. 
Si s’est en pure sa chemise 
Enz el vergier souz la tor mise, 
En .1. bliaut ynde gouté, 

Quar la matinée ert d’ esté 

Et li vergiers plains de verdure. 
Si ne doutoit pas la froidure, 
Qu’ il faisoit chalt et dolz oré. 
Bien li ot nature enfloré 

Son cler vis de lis et de rose, 
N’en toute sa taille n’ot chose 
Qui par droit estre n’i deiist ; 4 
Et si ne cuidiez qu’ ele eiist 
Loiée ne guimple ne bende. 

Si ’embellist molt et amende 

Sa bele tresce longue et blonde ; 
N’a pas deservi qu’on la tonde 
La dame qui si biau chief porte ; 
Par mi le vergier se deporte 
Cele, qui nature avoit painte, 
Nuz piez, desloiée, deschainte, 
Si va escorgant son bliaut, 

Et va chantant, non mie haut : 

Or la voi, la voi, la voi. 

La fontaine i sort serie, 

Or la voi, la voi, m’ amie, 

Et glaiolai desouz V aunoi. 

Or la voi, la vot, la voi, 
La bele blonde, a li m’ otroi. 

Si com li mestre se demente, 
La dame en .1. rainssel de mente 
Fist .1. chapel de maintes flors. 
Au fere li sovint d’amors ; 

Si chante au cueuillir les floretes : 

Ci me tienent amoretes ; 

Dras i gaoit meschinete. 

Douce, trop vous aim! 
Ci me tienent amoretes 
Od je tieng ma main. 
vv. 278 ff. 


A beautiful girl, barefoot and lightly clad, 
walking early on a spring morning in a medieval 
garden, singing love-songs, gathering flowers and 
weaving of them a garland for her blond head, 
all to the destruction of male spectators, is, per- 
haps, mere conventional situation; yet source- 
hunters have sometimes been satisfied with less 
striking resemblances in style and matter no less 
obvious. 


Wa Morris Hart. 
University of California. 
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A LATIN-PORTUGUESE PLAY CONCERN- 
ING SAINTS VITUS AND MODESTUS. 


The Hispanic Society of America has recently 
acquired a Latin-Portuguese manuscript whose 
title page reads as follows : 


Draroco | Latino Lufitano de Vito-| & 
Modefto martyres fei = | to em Cochim no Colle = | 
gio da Comp. de Txsv, | & offeregido ao Iilt.mo | 
Sor. Aires de Salda = | nha Viforei da | India 
giido. | ehegou | doRno | | Anno de 1600 | . 


The volume is a small quarto, 152 mm. x 198 
mm., bound in stamped red Russia leather. The 
Ms. bears on the inside of the front cover a book- 
plate showing that it once belonged to the famous 
collection of Thomas Jefferson McKee. It is 
probably an original ms., and a presentation 
volume made and bound for the new Viceroy. 
It shows three distinct hands. 

As proven by the water-marks the ms. origin- 
ally consisted of fifty unnumbered leaves or folios. 
It now consists of forty-eight, the first and last 
being absent. The analysis follows : 


Fol. 1, Guard leaf, lacking, as proven by the 
water-mark ; fol. 2, Guard leaf, blank’; fol. 3, 
recto = title page, as quoted above; verso = 
blank ; fol. 4, blank. These are followed by 
three full signatures of twelve folios each, bearing 
the same water-mark as the preliminary leaves ; 
and these in turn are followed by one signature of 
ten folios, with two water-marks (neither mark 
like that of all the preceding folios): folios 41- 
[50] and 43-48 having one water-mark, while 
folios 42-49, 44-47, and 45-46 have the other. 
Fols. 5” to 48” present the text intact ; fol. 48" has 
but five lines of text, while the rest of the leaf is 
blank ; fol. 49, Guard leaf, blank ; fol. 50, Guard 
leaf, lacking, as proven by the water-mark. New 
double guard leaves have been inserted into the 
front and back of the volume, and in each case 
one of the folios has been pasted fast to the cover. 


1 At the top of Fol. 2", two lines of writing have been 
erased. The first line is still partially legible and reads : 
Henrietta Klavin or Klarin. The second line is entirely 
illegible. 


December, 1907. | 


As its title indicates, the work is a Latin-Por- 
tuguese play concerning the lives of Saints Vitus 
and Modestus. It was written in the Jesuit Col- 
lege of the capital of the Portuguese province of 
India, Cochim, on the S. W. coast, and performed, 
presumably by the students, before Aires de Sal- 
danha, the newly appointed Viceroy, on his 
arrival from Portugal. 

Saldanha was appointed Viceroy in 1600 to 
succeed the weak Count of Vidigueyra ; but he 
was equally remiss and made no headway against 
the Dutch. He held office until 1604, when he 
was succeeded by Alonso de Castro. Portugal 
lost Cochim to Holland in 1662. 

A moment ago I said that Fol. 1 is lacking. 
It is probable that part of it is still preserved. 
At the time of inserting the new guard leaves, 
half of the new folio that was pasted against the 
inside of the front cover was cut out. In the space 
thus left we see, likewise pasted against the cover, 
a leaf that looks as though it might very well be 
the missing Fol. 1. Nosuch cut was made in the 
new guard leaf at the back and so I cannot say 
whether or not the old Fol. 50 is still preserved 
between it and the back cover. The object of the 
cut on the front cover was to leave visible a manu- 
script note which reads : 


‘*This booke was found in the carique St. Val- 
entine taken by Sir Rich. Levefon a yeare before 
the death of Queen Elizabeth [died 1602].’’ 


Queen Elizabeth died in 1603, so the date 1602 
should have referred to the taking of the St. Val- 
entine. The date is written in pencil and is not 
in the same hand as the rest of the note. 

Sir Richard Leveson (1570-1605) was vice- 
admiral of England. In 1600, with the style of 
‘« Admiral of the narrow seas,’’ he commanded a 
fleet sent towards the Azores to look out for Span- 
ish treasure-ships. Early in 1602 Leveson com- 
manded a powerful fleet which was ‘‘to infest the 
Spanish coast.’’ On June 1, 1602, off the coast 
of Lisbon, he learned that a large carrack and 
eleven galleys were in Cezimbra bay, about twenty 
miles south of Lisbon harbor. Leveson’s fleet 
had been considerably divided up, so that he 
himself had only five ships left. Nevertheless, 
when on the morning of June 3rd he found the 
fleet strongly posted under the guns of the castle, 
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he entered the bay. The fight lasted from ten 
o’clock in the morning until five o’clock in the 
afternoon. Two of the galleys were burned, and 
the rest, together with the carrack, surrendered. 
This carrack (the only one in the fleet) is probably 
the ‘‘carique St. Valentine’’ mentioned in the 
note on the inside of the front cover. 

Theophilo Braga, in his Hist. do Theatro Portu- 
gues, Porto, 1870, has a chapter devoted to the 
Jesuit plays (Vol. u, chap. ii, pp. 151-184) As 
Tragicomedias nos Collegios Jesuitas. This play 
is not mentioned therein. Mrs. Carolina Michaélis 
de Vasconcellos, in the Grundriss of Gréber, also 
omits it. 

Joun D. 

Columbia University. 


A LETTER FROM ONE MAIDEN OF THE 
RENAISSANCE TO ANOTHER.’ 


‘*Maintenant toutes disciplines sont restituées, 
les langues instaurées, Grecque, sans laquelle ¢’ est 
honte qu’une personne se die savant, Hebraicque, 
Caldaicque, Latine Tout le monde est 
plein de gens savans, de precepteurs tres doctes, 
de librairies tres amples, et m’est advis que, ny 
au temps de Platon, ny de Ciceron, ny de Papi- 
nian, n’estoit telle commodité d’estude qu’on y 
voit maintenant. .... Je voy les brigans, les 
bourreaux, les aventuriers, les palfreniers de main- 
tenant plus doctes que les docteurs et prescheurs 
de mon temps. 

Que diray-je? Les femmes et les filles ont 
aspiré 4 ceste louange et manne celeste de bonne 
doctrine.’ ? 

Such are the enthusiastic terms in which Panta- 
gruel praises the changes wrourht in France by 
the Renaissance. 

The last sentence of the above extract charac- 
terizes in a singularly concise manner one of the 
most distinctive features of the epoch—the coming 
to the fore of women, who had previously, with 


1Camerarius Collection, Royal Library, Munich. My 
thanks are due to M. Pierre de Nolhac, Director of the 
Museum of Versailles, for the communication of this letter. 
* Rabelais, Burgaud-Desmarets and Rathery ed., 1, viii. 
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rare exceptions, held aloof from intellectual pur- 
suits, as from other fields in which the sterner sex 
held sway. The list of French poetesses of the 
sixteenth century is a long one: Louise Labé, 
Clémence de Bourges, Pernette du Guillet, Marie 
de Romieu, Gabrielle de Coignard, Jeanne d’ Al- 
bret, Jacqueline de Miremont, Madeleine and 
Catherine des Roches, Mary Stuart, Marguerite 
de Valois, Anne and Catherine de Parthenay, 
Catherine de Bourbon, and, the most celebrated 
of all, Marguerite de Navarre.* These women, 
however, confined themselves to writing in their 
mother tongue ; for the most famous of the Latin 
poetesses we must turn to Camille de Morel, a 
young lady who had an international renown as a 
scholar, but who is to-day quite unknown except 
to the few who take pleasure in communing with 
the forgotten men and women of long ago. 
Camille was the daughter of Jean de Morel * 
and Antoinette de Loynes, whose house in Paris 
was the rendezvous of the foremost men of letters 
of the middle of the century. The frequent pres- 
ence of Ronsard, Du Bellay, Dorat, Salmon Mac- 
rin, Lancelot de Carles, Michel de L’ Hospital, 
Jean Mercier, Guillaume Aubert, and many 


Léon Fevgtre, les Femmes pottes au siecle, 
Paris, 1860. 

* Jean de Morel (1511-1581), a native of Embrun, after 
early travels in Italy and Switzerland, returned to Paris, 
where he held important positions in the household of 
Henry II and Catherine de Medici. His importance in 
the literary history of the sixteenth century is due more 
to the protection that he extended to young poets than to 
his own productions. His wife, Antoinette de Loynes; 
was the widow of Lubin Dallier, advocate in the Parlia- 
ment of Paris. See Pierre de Nolhac, Lettres de Joachim 
du Bellay, Paris, 1883, p. 24, note 1, for some verses from 
her pen. Besides Camille, Jean de Morel had two daugh- 
ters, Lucréce and Diane, who also received many eulogies 
from the poets of the time. 

It is to be regretted that a thorough study has not yet 
been made of the literary work and connections of this, 
one of the most important families of the Renaissance. M. 
Henri Chamard, in his admirable thesis on Joachim du 
Bellay, Lille, 1900, devotes considerable attention to the 
Morels. To the bibliography given by M. Chainard, p. 
390, the following additions may now be made: Joseph 
Dumoulin, Vie et oeuvres de Frédéric Morel, Paris, 1901, 
Index ; the present author, Une lettre autographe de Pierre 
Foreadel, lectewr du roi en mathématiques a Jean de Morel, 
in the Revue d’ Histoire liitéraire de la France, Oct.-Dec., 
1905, p. 663. 
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others prompted Scévole de Sainte-Marthe to 
remark that the home of the Morels was a verit- 
able temple of the Muses. 

Camille began composing verses in French and 
Latin when only ten years of age. Her precocity 
led Joachim du Bellay to pay her the following 
compliment : 


Sic ludit Latiis modis Camilla, 
Camillam ut Latii putes alumnam. 
Sic versus patrios facit Camilla, 
Ronsardus queat invidere ut ipse. 


Et vix (quod stupeas) videt Camilla 
Videt vix decimam Camilla messem.°® 


To her accomplishments in French and Latin 
she soon added a thorough knowledge of Greek, 
Spanish, and Italian. Her poems, which are 
scattered throughout the works of contemporary 
writers, have never been collected. 

The inedited letter published below adds a new 
note to the many words of praise that were show- 
ered upon the scholarly girl. Not only did the 
poets of the time regard her as a marvel, but 
another young lady in far off Duisburg rejoiced 
at her learning, and, with a sad ring in her voice, 
regretted that the broom and distaff prevented her 
from satisfying her own literary inclinations. 

The writer of the letter, Johanna Otho, daugh- 
ter of Johann Otho,® was born in Bruges about 
the middle of the century. In 1557 she went 
with her father to Duisburg, where she subse- 
quently became celebrated for her erudition. The 
modest tone of the letter to Camille de Morel does 
not do its author justice. Late in life she pub- 
lished two volumes of Latin poetry, Carminum 
diversorum libri duo (Strasburg, 1616), and Poe- 
mata sive lusus eatemporanet (Antwerp, 1617). 
Her poetic gifts drew from a contemporary, 
Jacques Yetswerts, the ensuing eulogistic verse : 


Quarta Charis, Musisque novem decima addita Musa. 


5 Joach. Bellaii poematum libri quatuor, Parisiis, 1558. 

® Johann Otho, teacher, grammarian, historian, trans- 
lator and cosmographer, was a native of Bruges. About 
1545 he opened a school of ancient languages at Ghent. 
In 1557 he went to Duisburg, where he died in 1581. He 
was the author of a dozen works on his various specialties. 

Concerning Otho and his daughter, see Biographie 
Nationale of Belgium. 
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Johanna’s curious letter to Camille de Morel is 
of importance not only for the biography of the 
two young ladies, but also for the general history 
of the Renaissance. It indicates that an un- 
bounded desire for knowledge filled the hearts of 
youthful maidens as well as plodding graybeards, 
or, as Rabelais expresses it, ‘‘even women and 
girls aspired to that celestial manna of good 
learning.’’ * 

Johanna’s letter, the Latin of which savors 
somewhat of the school-room, follows : 


S. P. Cum ad nos ex Anglia venisset Dominus 
Carolus Utenhovius,* quem pater meus inter eos 
quos olim in literis erudivit unice amplectitur,’ 
tuum mihi carmen dedit, quo lecto, verbis con- 
sequi nequeam quam fuerim gavisa. Nam in his 
terris nullam audio virginem in literis humanio- 
ribus magnopere versatam ; quare aequum est 
quod tuae gratuler felicitati, ingenio et educa- 
tioni, quod virgineis moribus in tanta generis tui 
claritate literas latinas et graecas coniungere non 
erubescas, novemque Musarum et Phoebi sacra 
tuis studiis non indigna censeas. Mihi sane, ut 
verum fatear, nulla potest voluptas obvenire tanta, 
cuius respectu literas latinas et graecas queam 


™When the letter was written, Camille de Morel (b. 
1547) was nineteen years old. Weare safe in assuming 
that Johanna Otho was of about the same age. 

SCharles Utenhove, one of the foremost humanists of 
the sixteenth century, was born at Ghent in 1536. At an 
early age he went to Paris, where he became tutor of Jean 
de Morel’s daughters. In 1563 he accompanied the French 
ambassador, Paul de Foix, to England, and remained 
there three years. In 1566 he went to Germany, and a 
few years later became professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Basel. He died in Cologne in 1600. 

Utenhove was the author of some ten works, mostly in 
Latin. He wasa most proficient linguist, having written 
verses in French, German, English, Italian, Spanish, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Chaldean. His best known 
work, the Xenia, contains so many contributions by Joa- 
chim du Bellay that the latter might well be called a col- 
laborator. Besides Du Bellay, Utenhove had intimate 
relations with Ronsard, Dorat, George Buchanan, Tur- 
nébe, L’Hospital,—in short, with the leading scholars 
and men of letters of the period. 

Doctor Wiepen, of Cologne, is preparing a study on the 
life and works of Utenhove. 

Concerning Utenhove, see Chamard, op. cit., Index. 

°In his Epitaphium in mortem Henrici Gallorum regis, 
Paris, 1560, Utenhove speaks in affectionate terms of his 
early association with Otho at Ghent. 
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posthabere. Quibus non tantum voluptatem, sed 
veram felicitatem metior. Utinam domesticas 
curas (quod plerique in nobis nefas ducunt) prae 
his contemnere possem, facile paterer me totam 
solis Musis dedicari. Ignosce, clarissima virgo, 
meae audaciae, quod hac parum culta epistola 
tuas aures eruditissimas onerare sum ausa. Roga- 
vit Dominus Carolus Utenhovius patrem meum ut 
etiam soluta oratione ad te aliquid literarum 
darem, meque in tuam notitiam propter literarum 
commercia insinuarem ; quamobrem si quid hic 
peccati est, id totum Domino Carolo Utenhovio 
tua humanitas imputabit.” Vale, lectissima Dom- 
ina Camilla, et me in tuarum ancillarum catalogo 
ascribi patiare. Est mihi Lutetiae" frater ger- 
manus.” Utinam ille per te in familia isthic pia 
alibi commendatus potius quam oixdovros viveret 
(sic). Iterum vale. Dunburgi.” Pridie calen- 
das octobris. “ 
JOHANNA OTHONIS 
Johannis Othonis filia. 


R. L. HAwkrys. 
Harvard University. 


THE SATOR-ACROSTIC. 


In a brief communication to the Verhandlung 
der Berl. Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, 1880, 
p. 42, Treichel describes a curious ‘ Toll-tafel,’— 
or small wooden tablet used as a charm against 
the bite of a mad dog or other rabid animal,— 
inscribed with the acrostic 


SATOR 
ARE PO 
TENET 
OPERA 
ROTAS 


1 Utenhove seems to have taken a great interest in 
Johanna Otho. In his Xenia we find a poem with the 
following title: Ad ewndem (i. e. Jean de Morel) in com- 
mendationem Jo. Othonidos Jo. Othonis praeceptoris sui F. 

Paris. 

22 This brother is otherwise unknown. 

18 Duisburg, a city in the Rhine Province, Prussia, a few 
miles north of Diisseldorf. 

1 The reference to Utenhove’s leaving England enables 
us to assign 1566 as the date of the letter. 
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which he translates, ‘‘ Der Siman Arepo hilt mit 
Miihe die Rider.’’ For the word ‘ Arepo,’ which 
he takes to be a proper name, he can find no sat- 
isfactory meaning. Later, p. 215, he reports the 
discovery of another little tablet, inscribed with an 
acrostic containing several letters of the SATOR- 
formula, but including other letters in different 
order, the whole almost obliterated and scarcely 
legible. 

These brief reports instigated a seven years’ 
hunt for other instances in which this same acrostic 
was used, and led to a long and apparently fruit- 
less discussion as to the meaning of this curious 
acrostic. In a later communication ( Verhandl., 
1880, p. 276), Treichel suggests another inter- 
pretation: SATOR = Father, Nourisher, Sup- 
porter. ROTAS = Wheel of fate. Hence, ‘‘ Der 
giitige Vater hilt mit Miihe auf das verderbliche 
Rollen der Schicksalsriider.’’ He still finds, how- 
ever, no satisfactory explanation for the word 
AREPO. 

Verhand!., 1880, p. 280, von Schulenburg cites 
examples of the use of this acrostic to cure the 
toothache. The letters are to be written in butter 
or on a piece of bread and butter,’ which is then to 
be eaten, the idea being to swallow the magic 
words so that ihey may expel the sickness. In- 
stances are given where the acrostic was used to 
extinguish fires. In Pomerania, Treichel ( Ver- 
handil., 1881, p. 164) finds it used as a charm 
against fever. 

Verhandl., 1881, p. 35, Adolf Erman describes 
a Koptic ostrakon in the Berlin Museum, No. 
7821, bearing this same acrostic, and refers to 
Hiob Ludolf, Ad historiam thiopicam commen- 
tarius, p. 351, who discovered in an Ethiopian 
ms. these five words as names of the five wounds 
of Christ : sador aroda danad adera rodas. 

Ibid., 162, Treichel refers to Frischbier, Hez- 
enspruch und Zauberbann, Berlin, 1870, who 
gives an imperfect acrostic, apparently a corrup- 
tion of the SATOR-acrostic, as follows : 


1Cf. U. Jahn, Hexenwesen und Zuuberei in Pommern, 
Stettin, 1886, p. 55. Schreib mit einem Stéckchen auf 
ein Butterbrot folgende Worte und gieb es dem Kranken 
ein : 


SATOR 
AREPO 
TEwet 
Rotas 
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NATOR 
AUTNO 
TEPUT 
AUTNO 
ROTUR 


Ibid., 1882, p. 558, Friulein Mestorf tells of 
a cup of oriental workmanship found in the island 
of Gotland, having engraved on it in Runic letters 
the SATOR-acrostic, together with the five-pointed 
star, or wizard pentagram yy. The cup is said to 
belong to the fourteenth century. 

Ibid., 1883, p. 535, H. Fritsch rearranges the 
letters and finds in them an invocation to Satan : 
Satan oro te pro arte, a te spero. 

Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, xv1 (1883), p. 113, 
W. Schwartz concludes that the double meaning 
of a formula like the SATOR-acrostic would serve 
the purpose of calling up spirits, and then when said 
backwards, of banishing themagain. He cites num- 
erous examples from Latin poetry, especially spells 
to call up the wind and lightning and evil spirits. 

Verhandl., 1884, p. 66, Treichel accepts a 
Keltic interpretation of the formula proposed by 
Herr Lehrer Rabe in Biere bei Magdeburg. In 
1886, however, Treichel (Verhandi., p. 349) 
suggests the God Saturn for SATOR, and takes 
ROTAS to refer to the wheels of the sun chariot, 
translating, ‘‘Saturnus miihevoll die Rider (das 
Sonnenrad) lenkt.’? For AREPO he suggests 
derivation from Finnish Aurinko = ‘‘ die Sonne.’’ 

Ibid., 1887, p. 69. Interpretation of Dr. Kol- 
berg, who regards the letters as abbreviations of 
Latin words. The Niiremburg medal, or plate, 
described in Verhandl., 1883, p. 354, he con- 
siders to have been originally a paten, or com- 
munion plate. On the outer circle are the words : 
+ Deo Honorem+ Et Patria + Liberationem + 
Mentem Sanctam + Spontaneam, and the SATOR- 
acrostic, which he arranges rather arbitrarily as 
follows : 


SAT ORARE 
POTENter ET OPERAre 
RatiO (oder auch ReligiO) TuA Sit 


and thus interprets : 


Viel beten 
Und kriftig arbeiten, 
Das sei Deine Lebensweise (oder Religion). 
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This he takes to be an ancient rule of the Bene- 
dictines. 

Ibid., 74. F. Lieberman reports that this same 
acrostic appears on the margin of an Oxford ms. 
Bodl. Digby 53, belonging approximately to the 
year 1200. 

Reinhold Kéhler discusses the acrostic at some 
length in Verhand/., 1881, p. 301, and especially 
in Kleinere Schriften, 3, p. 564. In the latter 
article he has collected many examples which 
show the early origin of the formula and its wide- 
spread use. He finds it scratched on the marble 
above the chapel of St. Laurent in Rochemaure, 
France ; in Cirencester, England ; on the mosaic 
pavement of a church in Pieve Terzagni, end of 
eleventh century ; in an Oxford Latin Ms. of the 
thirteenth century ; in a Greek ms. of the Bibl. 
Natle. of Paris ; in a Munich Ms. marginal, hand- 
writing of the fifteenth century, referred to by J. 
du Choul, in his work entitled De varia quereus 
historia, Lugduni, 1555, p. 25, who says it was 
used by the ancient Gauls as a febrifuge ; used to 
awaken love or to obtain favor ; in the Romanus- 
biichlein (Scheible’s K/oster, 3, 492) used to ex- 
tinguish fires and to protect cattle against witch- 
craft ; to protect against the bite of a mad dog ; 
used by the natives of the northern provinces of 
Brazil to protect against and heal snake bite. 

Kohler does not attempt to interpret the mean- 
ings of the words, but concludes that with the 
exception of AREPO, which has not been satis- 
factorily explained, they are all well known Latin 
words. 

To these examples may be added the following, 
collected from various Mss., and so far as I know 
unpublished hitherto : 

Bibl. Bodl. ms. e Mus, 243, fol. 31 (seven- 


teenth cent. ). 
Request to obtain 


Write thes words in parchment w" y* bloude of 
a culver & beare it in thy left hande & aske what 
y" wilt & y" shalt have it / fiat. 


tie|niel|t 
r+o|t|@\s 
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Ad habendum vel si vis habere amorem domini 
tui Seribe hee nomina sanguine albe columbe + 
sator + arepo + tenz + opera + rotas + & intinge 
in aqua benedicta & pone per xii dies super alta- 
ram. Suspende circa collum & quidquid ab eo 
petieris dabit tibi. 

Bibl. Bodl. ms. e Mus. 243, fol. 15: 
deliverance to cause. 

Ligentur ad ventrem mulieris ista verba +- 
maria peperit Christum’? + Anna mariam + 
Elizabeth + Johannem Celina remigium + sator 
+ arepo + tenet + opera + rotas + 
Paris ms. Bibl. Natle. 2045, fol. 23b (a paper 

MS., XV cent. ): 

Pour tantost avoir enffant escripvez ce qui 
ensuit en saint [—ceinture] en parchment & 
metrz sur la ventre a la femme & tantost avra 
enffant sy dieu plait + maria peperit Xpm + anna 
mariam + Elizabeth Johannem + & plus. .... 
+ sator + arepo + Tenet + opera + Rotas + Item 
si elle ne peut avoir enffant . . . . quoy ly enffant 

. mort ... ala femme. . a boyre ysope si... 

On margin vacat propter fidem. 


Paris ms. Bibl. Natle. Latin 6837, fol. 46 (xiv 


cent. ): 
Ad parturam mulieris, Puleium tritum cum 
aqua bibat. Item scribe hoc & liga sub umbilico 


ejus. In nomine patris & filii & spiritus sancti 
impero tibi ut exeas & videas lumen. Sancta maria 
peperit xpm & sancta elizabeth peperit iohannem. 
Panditur interea domus omnipotentis olimphi. 
Sator + arepo + tenet + opera + rotas + Deus ul- 
tionum dominus. deus ultionum libere egit. 


Ms. C.C.C. 41, fol. 329 (new numbering) margin: 

Creator & sanctificator pater & filius & spiritus 
sanctus qui es uera trinitas & unitas precamus te 
domine clementissime pater ut elemosina ista fiat 
misericordia tua ut accepta sit tibi pro anime 
[above line vel a] famuli tui ut sit bene dictio 
super omnia dona ista per + sator arepo tenet opera 
rotas. Deus qui ab initio fecisti hominem & de- 
disti ei in adiutorium similem sibi ut crescere 


2In F. Heinrich, Hin Mittelenglisches Medicinbuch, 
Halle, 1896, p. 48, the SATOR-acrostic is added, as 
here, to the ‘‘ Maria peperit Christum, etc.”” Instead of 
‘Celina remigium,’’ however, we find ‘‘sancta Cecilia 
peperit remigium.”’ 
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[above line vel nt] & multiplicare [above line vel 
nt] da super terram huic famulam tuam .N. ut 
prospere & sine dolore parturit. 


The most satisfactory explanation I have been 
able to discover for this perplexing acrostic is that 
given by S. Liddell MacGregor Mathers, The Key 
of Solomon ( Clavicula Salomonis), translated and 
edited from B. M. MS. Lansdowne 1202, London, 
1889, p. 59, fig. 12. 


‘*Figure 12. The Second Pentacle of Saturn. 
This Pentacle is of great value against adversities ; 
and of especial use in repressing the pride of the 
Spirits. 

‘*Editor’s Note. This is the celebrated 


SATOR 
AREPO 
TENET 
OPERA 
ROTAS 


the most perfect existing form of double acrostic, 
as far as the arrangement of the letters is con- 
cerned ; it is repeatedly mentioned in the records 
of medizeval Magic ; and, save to very few, its 
derivation from the present Pentacle has been un- 
known. It will be seen at a glance that it isa 
square of five, giving twenty-five letters, which 
added to unity, gives twenty-six, the numerical 
value of IHVH. The Hebrew versicle surround- 
ing it is taken from Psalm lxii, 8, ‘ His dominion 
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shall be also from one sea to the other, and from 
the flood to the world’s end.’ This passage con- 
sists also of exactly twenty-five letters, and its 
total numerical value (considering the final letters 
with increased numbers), added to that of the 
name Elohim, is exactly equal to the iotal numer- 
ical valueof the twenty-five letters in the Square.’’ 

Ibid., page 53. ‘‘For obtaining grace and 
love, write down the following words: SATOR, 
AREPO, TENET, OPERA, ROTAS, LAH, TAH, 
IAH, KETHER, CHOKMAH, BINAH, GED- 
ULAH, GEBURAH, TIPHERETH, NET- 
ZACH, HOD, YESOD, MALKUTH, ABRA- 
HAM, ISAAC, JACOB, SHADRACH, ME- 
SHACH, ABEDNEGO, be ye all present in my 
aid and for whatsoever I shall desire to obtain. 

‘‘ Which words being properly written as above, 
thou shalt also find thy desire brought to pass.’’ 

Ibid., p. 56. ‘* Concerning the Holy Pentacles 
or Medals. 

‘‘The Medals or Pentacles, which we make for 
the purpose of striking terror into the Spirits and 
reducing them to obedience, have besides won- 
derful and excellent virtue. 

‘‘They are also of great virtue and efficacy 
against all perils of Earth, of Air, of Water, and 
of Fire, against poison which hath been drunk, 
against all kinds of infirmities and necessities, 
against binding and sortilege, and sorcery, against 
all terror and fear, and wheresoever thou shalt 
find thyself, if armed with them, thou shalt be in 
safety all the days of thy life.”’ 

See also S. L. MacGregor Mathers, The Book 
of the Sacred Magic of Abra-Melin, the Mage, as 
delivered by Abraham the Jew unto his son Lamech, 
A. D. 1458. Translated from the Original Hebrew 
into the French and now rendered from the latter 
language into English. From a unique and valu- 
able MS. in the Bibliothtque de ? Arsenal, at 
Paris. London, 1898. 


P. xxix of the Introduction : 
For obtaining love of a maiden (Pentacle of 
Venus). 
SALOM = Peace 
AREP O = He distils 
LEMEL = unto fulness 
OPERA = upon the dry ground 
MOLAS = in quick motion. 


On page 219 of this same volume appears the 
following interpretation of the SATOR-acrostic : 


| 
=/ | 
) 
| 
x 
| 
| 
| 
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SA TOR = The Creator 
AREPO = slow moving 
TENET = maintains 
OPERA = his creations 
ROTAS = as vortices. 


Tuchmann, Mélusine, 9 (1898), p. 37, asserts 
that magic squares were unknown in Europe before 
the fourteenth century, after which they spread 
rapidly. The numbers composing the squares 
might easily be converted into letters of the 
Arabic alphabet, which according to the example 
of the Hebrew and Greek characters, might have 
a numerical value independent of their vocal sig- 
nification. These letters form, then, artificial 
words, which at first sight convey no meaning, 
but which, interpreted according to the method 
known among the Arabians as the ‘science of 
letters,’ represent sometimes abbreviations of the 
names of the prophets or of other holy personages. 

Through the kindness of Professor Paul Haupt, 
of Johns Hopkins, I have just had an opportunity 
to read an article by E. J. Pilcher, on ‘‘ Two 
Kabbalistic Planetary Charms,’’ in the Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. 
xxviu, Part 3, pages 110-118, March, 1906. 
After explaining the principle of the Magic 
Square, Mr. Pilcher proceeds to describe two 
talismans, one of Jupiter, the other of Venus, 
both being silver disks with holes or suspension 
loops for hanging about the neck, and both en- 
graved with magic squares filled in with numbers 
and pseudo-Hebrew characters. ‘The talisman of 
Jupiter is an inch and a half in diameter, and the 
Kabbalist declares of it: ‘‘ If this Magical Square 
be engraved upon a sheet of silver representing 
Jupiter in a powerful and dominant conjunction, 
then it will give riches, favour, love, peace, and 
harmony with mankind. It will reconcile ene- 
mies. It will ensure honours, dignities, and gov- 
ernment position.’’ The talisman of Venus, which 
is two inches and an eighth in diameter, has the 
following wonderful properties: ‘‘This Magic 
Square engraved upon a sheet of silver represent- 
ing Venus in a lucky conjunction, procures har- 
mony, terminates discords, and obtains female 
favours. It assists conception, prevents sterility, 
and gives conjugal strength. It delivers from 
sorcery, makes peace between husband and wife, 
and causes all kinds of animals to be produced in 
abundance. Placed in a dovecot, it causes the 
pigeons to multiply freely. It is good against 
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melancholy sicknesses ; and is strengthening. Car- 
ried upon the person, it makes travellers lucky.’’ 

Mr. Pilcher further describes seven other plan- 
etary charms, which are in the Medixval Room 
of the British Museum, and also gives a brief 
description of a pewter medal, belonging to Mr. 
W. L. Nash, to whom also belong the talismans 
of Jupiter and Venus described above. This 
inedal contains various talismanic inscriptions : an 
interlaced star of eight points, and astronomical 
hieroglyphs of the seven planets, together with 
Greek and Hebrew names for the Deity. 

Such planetary charms, according to Mr. Pil- 
cher, were especially common in the seventeenth 
century. ‘‘The belief [in them] was shared by 
the ablest and most learned men of the period. 
Johann Reuchlin in the sixteenth century and 
Athanasius Kircher in the seventeenth devoted 
much time and labour to expounding the abstruse 
teachings of the Kabbalah ; and they were eagerly 
followed by a crowd of lesser luminaries.* The 
Kabbalah itself was at first a body of theosophic 
doctrine originated by the Jews of Spain in the 
thirteenth century on the lines of Neo-Platonism ; 
but the mysticism of the early Kabbalists speedily 
developed a system of magic, that gradually 
absorbed all the half-forgotten fancies of Greek 
sorcery and astrology. Thus Kabbalism became 
the principal repertory of magical ideas ; and all 
the forms of modern occultism, whatever their 
names may be, have derived their material from 
the Kabbalah ; although the debt is not always 
acknowledged.”’ 

This SATOR-acrostie, then, is clearly related to 
the Jewish Kabbalah, but at the same time, in its 
relation to the magic square, in which letters and 
words are reduced to numbers with definite fixed 
values, its origin may be traced back through the 
Pythagorean philosophy to ancient Babylon.* 


J. M. McBrypg, Jr. 
Sweet Briar Institute, Va. 


’Compare, for example, Pico de Mirandola and _ his 
‘‘nine hundred theses,’’ and see article on Kabbalah in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

4Cf. the Abraxas and the Pentagram, and see in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica the articles on ‘‘ Magic” (E. B. 
Tyler) and on “ Kabbalah”? (C. D. Ginsburg). In the 
latter article it is stated that the hermeneutical canons for 
obtaining the heavenly mysteries,---by means of permuta- 
tions, combinations, and arrangements of whole words or 
of the initial or final letters of a word according to their 
numerical values, etc.,—are much older than the Kabbalah 
itself. 
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Bonner Beitrage zur Anglistik herausgegeben von 
Pror. Dr. M. Travurmann. Heft xvut. 
[Sammelheft. Dr. Orro Grirers: Uber 
einige Beziehungen zwischen altsiichsischer und 
altenglischer Dichtung. Kart 
BRING : Die Schreibung des eo im Ormulum. 
WitHELM Hevser: Das friihmittelenglische 
Josephlied. Morrrz TrautMann : Nachtriigli. 
ches zu ‘Finn und Hildebrand’; Der He- 
liand eine Ubersetzung aus dem Altenglischen ; 
Auch zum Beowulf, ein Gruss an Herrn Eduard 
Sievers ; Die Auflésung des 1lten (9ten) Riit- 
sels ; Die neuste Beowulfausgabe und die alteng- 
lische Verslehre.] Bonn : P. Hanstein’s Ver- 
lag, 1905. 191 pp. 


The contents of this miscellaneous volume may 
be described as falling into three groups of papers. 
One of these is concerned with Middle English 
language and literature (Biilbring, Heuser), 
another treats of the relation between Old English 
and Old Saxon literature (Griiters, Trautmann), 
and a third contains notes on the text of Beowulf, 
together with an excursus on metrics (Trautmann). 
In addition, the indefatigable editor contributes a 
few supplementary jottings on his Finn und Hilde- 
brand, and one on the 11th Riddle, proposing a 
new solution of it as ‘ anchor.’ * 

To take up briefly the first mentioned group, 
Biilbring’s paper—a continuation of his study of 
the @ in early Middle English texts, Bonner Bei- 
trage, xv, 101 ff.?—is a searching investigation of 
the spelling eo occurring by the side of e in the 
Ormulum, as beo, ben; deore, dere ; seoffne, seffne ; 
eorfe, erpliz; heorrte, herrte; ete. The subject 
is handled with such painstaking accuracy and 
careful attention to all phases of the problem that 
the point in question, which had been briefly 
touched upon by various scholars before, may now 
be regarded as settled. Biilbring explains the 
coexistence of the eo (= @) and e (= é) forms 
in Orm’s language from dialectal mixture in the 
speech of his community, comparable to his dia- 


1 The solution has since been attacked by Holthausen 
( Anglia-Beiblatt, xv1, 227f.) and defended by Trautmann 
(Bonner Beitr. xrx, 168 ff.). 

*See also the supplementary remarks by Holthausen 
(Anglia-Beiblatt, xv, 347 f.). 
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lectal variants dredenn, dredenn ; reedenn, redenn ; 
slen, slan ; wepenn, epenn, ete. Incidentally he 
suggests the possibility that Orm’s Aweorrt is due 
to contamination of Old Norse Awert and Old 
English Aweorh. 

To W. Heuser we are indebted for the first pub- 
lication (from ms. Bodl. 652) of an interesting 
thirteenth century version of the Story of Joseph. 
The poem, consisting of 540 long riming lines, is 
remarkable for its popular tone suggesting the 
romances of the day, its liberal use of epic for- 
mulas, and the pleasing freshness of its narrative 
-—qualities which put it in the same class with the 
early Middle English legends in four line stanzas. 
The edition is accompanied by a discussion of the 
linguistic, literary, and metrical features of the 
poem. <A propos of the metre, Heuser takes ex- 
ception to Schipper’s hypothesis of the mixture of 
alexandrine and septenary in the Middle English 
‘long line’ and states his belief in the development 
of the measure from the native long line, thus 
endorsing substantially the views of Trautmann, 
Schréer, Einenkel, and Wissmann. 

The articles by Griiters and Trautmann on 
some connections between Old English and Old 
Saxon poetry open up a most interesting line of 
inquiry. Griiters has made a comparative study 
of the versions of the Fall of the Angels and the 
Fall of Man in the two literatures, with the result 
that certain passages both of Genesis B and of 
Heliand are found to show such close relation to 
a portion of Christ (111) as to point to a common 
(Old English) source. As a matter of fact, the 
resemblances between Heliand 3591 ff., 1033 ff. 
and Christ 1380ff. are rather slight. Griiters 
would hardly admit that, but as he discovers 
analogies also in Christ and Satan, Phoenix, and 
other poems, which could easily be made to prove 
too much, he refrains from extravagant positive 
deductions. He is somewhat less diffident in the 
case of Genesis B. The long list of parallel pas- 
sages from Genesis 235 ff. (Satan’s Fall) and 
Christ 1380 ff. (allusions to the Fall of Man) 
seems to him to prove that the source of Genesis B 
was an Old English poem which—directly or 
indirectly—was drawn upon also by the author of 
Christ. He finds confirmation of this view in the 
fact that little similarity to the passages in ques- 
tion is noticed in other Old English poems. The 
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conclusion he arrives at is that in the Old English 
poem which formed the basis of the Old Saxon 
Genesis, the version of the Fall of Man was trans- 
ferred to the Fall of the Angels. 

Whether Dr. Griiters will succeed in convincing 
others, remains to be seen.* It should be observed 
in the first place that he has to admit after all (p. 
33) that several passages in Genesis B, which 
cannot be paralleled from Christ, show an agree- 
ment with Christ and Satan and Andreas. Sec- 
ondly and chiefly, the parallels pointed out are not 
of such a nature as to compel a belief in an espe- 
cially close connection. It still seems to me the 
most plausible theory that the similarities are the 
result of a common tradition that arose in connec- 
tion with the liturgical service. That ‘‘lections 
from Genesis, including the story of the Fall, were 
appointed for January already in the Comes of 
Jerome’’ is mentioned by C. Abbetmeyer in his 
dissertation on Old English Poetical Motives de- 
rived from the Doctrine of Sin (1903), which, by 
the way, might have been consulted with adyan- 
tage.* It is not impossible that the tradition came 
to the Saxons, directly or indirectly, from Eng- 
land, but definite information is lacking. Finally 
is it not asking a little too much to believe in this 
translating back and forth, especially when Genesis 
B in several respects differs radically from the Old 
English type ? 

Professor Trautmann, who originated the theory 
of the retranslation of Genesis, is even more daring 
and iconoclastic in his spirited paper on the He- 
liand. The article, which is in line with his treat- 
ment of the Hildebrandslied, is an attempt to 
prove what Holtzmann as early as 1856 had 
asserted without proof, viz., that the Heliand, far 
from being one of the most precious early monu- 
ments of native German literature, is nothing 
more than a translation from the Old English. 
This remarkable claim is supported by the fol- 
lowing arguments. 1. Correspondence in words 
and phrases between the Heliand and Old English 


5In the meantime Professor Binz has pointed out Old 
Saxon elements in Christ, m1 (see his ‘ Untersuchungen 
zum altenglischen sogenannten Crist’ in Festschrift zur 49. 
Versammlung deutscher Philologen und Schulménner, Basel, 
1907. 

* Also Professor Cook’s notes on Christ 1380 ff., especially 
p- 210, would have been useful. 
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poems. 2. Similarity of versification, together 
with the fact that certain metrically wrong lines 
turn out to be correct when changed into Old 
English. 3. The occurrence in the Heliand mss. 
of forms entirely or partially Old English. 4. 
Various passages which appear obscure or corrupt, 
may be accounted for by imperfect or erroneous 
transliteration. 5. General historical considera- 
tions strengthen the probability of the case. 

Most of the points are noteworthy and of con- 
siderable interest, but none of them amounts to 
actual proof. Weighty objections—to some of 
which Trautmann is by no means blind—force 
themselves on our attention.® The resemblance 
in language and style is satisfactorily explained 
by the inherited rhetorical apparatus and the in- 
herent similarity of the two languages. A num- 
ber of English looking forms may very well be 
ascribed to the mixcd character of the dialect of 
the Heliand, of which Collitz has given us an 
ingenious explanation (Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc. 
xvi, 123ff.). The only Anglosaxonisms we are 
compelled to accept are some isolated forms of the 
London ms. (Sievers, Heliand, p. xv ; Holthausen, 
Altsachsisches Elementarbuch, § 30), which need 
not have formed part of the original text. Of 
course, it is perfectly proper to refer to the close 
phraseological agreement, and certainly all stu- 
dents of the Heliand would do well to make them- 
selves thoroughly acquainted with the poetical lit- 
erature of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Trautmann, however, appears to emphasize 
one-sidedly the similarity between the Old Saxon 
and Old English poetry. The student of the two 
literatures cannot fail to observe also on the other 
hand notable differences such as the prolixity of 
phrase in the Heliand and the looseness of its 
versification, not to mention lexical idiosyncrasies. 
Whether these could be sufficiently accounted for 
by the theory of translation is doubtful. 

In the explanation of individual passages in con- 
formity with his theory, Trautmann is forced to 
resort to conjectures which are indeed remarkably 
acute, but contain more or less serious elements of 
uncertainty. Quite impossible seems to me his 
treatment of 1. 3311 f.: huat scal is thes te frumu 


5 As Schmeller remarked on the same problem ( Glossa- 
rium Sazonicum, Proemium, p. xv), ‘at sunt varia quae 
obstant.’ 
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werden | langes te line? He would trace langes 
back to an Old English Jores, which was misread 
as Jones, ‘corrected’ to longes, and Saxonized to 
langes. But is not the ms. reading strongly sup- 
ported by the entirely parallel 1. 3307 f: huat 
sculun uui thes te line niman, gides te gelde? 
And does not /anges make excellent sense? Cf. 
langsam rad, lioht, lon; 1. 1788 f.: 86 seal is geld 
niman, suuiso langsam lon endi lif éuuig; Fat. 
Ap. 19f.: ae him éce gecéas langsumre lif; Gudl. 
91f.: Aad longan gid | herede on heofonum ; Christ 
1463 : Act longe lif; ete. It should be noted, by 
the way, that farlor occurs also in the Heliand 
(1. 1777). 

Finally, Trautmann calls in the aid of history. 
Is it credible, he asks, that some twenty years 
only after the conclusion of the Saxon war (nearly 
forty, however, after the foundation of the bishop- 
ric of Werden) a man could be found in Saxony 
learned enough to produce a poem of the scope of 
the Heliand? Is it not more likely that the 
Anglo-Saxons, who sent missionaries to the conti- 
nent of Europe, introduced their own religious 
poems into Germany and thus furnished literary 
material ready to be transcribed without difficulty 
into the vernacular dialect? To this it may be 
replied : we do not know the precise circumstances 
under which the great Saxon poem was composed. 
There are so many possibilities that the case can 
hardly be argued. At any rate there is no neces- 
sity to answer the first question in the negative. 
It must be conceded that Trautmann’s general 
contention is quite reasonable. But his sweeping 
denial of the originality of the He/iand cannot be 
accepted until a closer investigation has been 
instituted—or should we say, until the Ur-Heliand 
has been found in some library ? 


The two controversial papers on the Beowulf 
are addressed to Sievers and Holthausen respec- 
tively. In the former, which is an answer to 
Sievers’s strictures (Beitr. xxrx, 305 ff) upon 
part of Trautmann’s comments in Bonner Beitr. 
11, the views advanced in 1899 are partly de- 
fended, and partly modified, and _ incidentally 
some light is shed on questions of language and 
style. Among new readings conjectured are 
Béow Scyldinga 53, landgemyrru (or landge- 
wyrpu) 209, bat under brycge (or bolean) 211, 
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antid (or angin) ‘erste zeit’? 219, léafseéa (= 
leafseéo(e) ) weras 253. In discussing lindheb- 
bende 245, reference might have been made to 
Gudl. 588 f.: herenisse . . . habban (for hebban), 
ef. also Beitr. xxv1, 181. But Trautmann has 
wisely adopted a safer course in giving up his 
former interpretation ‘schildhebende.’ 

In the final article of this volume Trautmann 
criticizes Holthausen severely for basing his edi- 
tion on Sievers’s metrical researches and formu- 
lates his own theory of Old English versification, 
which is essentially the same as the one pro- 
pounded in Anglia-Beiblatt, v, 87 ff. The half- 
line is made to consist of four measures represent- 
ing the general scheme, ku | vv | oy | vv, which 
may appear in sixteen principal and twelve minor 
varieties. Many of the scansions resulting from 
this system seem rather unnatural, e. g. seleweard 
aseted ie sume gedyde td 
brimes furode cyning wes afyrhted 
xuvuz/, and it is not a little strange that the 
very common close 4x is never admitted. But a 
discussion of this hotly debated problem cannot be 
undertaken here. 


It is less than nine years since the series of 
Bonner Beitrage zur Anglistik was started. The 
wonderfully rapid progress it has made—twenty- 
one numbers have appeared so far—is an eloquent 
testimony of the enterprise and energy of its editor. 


Fr. 
The University of Minnesota. 


Epovarp : L’affaire Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 
Paris: Perrin et Cie., 1906. xiv—356 pages. 


No man better fitted could have been found to 
write this book than M. Rod. One trembles at 
the mere idea of critics like Maugras, Nourrisson, 
or Léo Clarétie undertaking to treat Rousseau’s 
relations with Geneva ; to them Rousseau is not 
only an unbalanced man, but positively a bad and 
dangerous one ; they are ready to render him re- 
sponsible for every misfortune that befell his ene- 
mies, his friends, or himself. Even on matters as 
clear as the relations between Rousseau and Vol- 
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taire, they write utterly unfair and misleading 
books, such as Maugras’ Voltaire et J.-J. Rousseau 
(1886). Ofcourse, if it is certain that critics like 
these cannot be credited with great keenness, they 
must not be accused of ‘‘mauvaise foi’’; they 
were brought up under entirely different influences, 
and Rousseau’s character and aspirations are un- 
like those of the immense majority of French 
writers. The difference of religion especially has 
erected a Chinese Wall, as it were, between 
France and the Protestant countries that sur- 
round her when it comes to philosophical discus- 
sions and ethics. Rousseau is perhaps just as bad 
as his critics picture him, and they may be right in 
accusing him, but surely they accuse him of the 
wrong things. M. Rod was brought up in French 
Switzerland, and, as a result of his long and direct 
observation, is thoroughly acquainted with the 
French Protestants’ ways of feeling, of thinking 
and of acting. He understands their noble motives 
as well as their petty ones ; and this is why he was 
one of the few men who could treat satisfactorily a 
subject like ‘‘L’ affuive J.-J. Rowsseau.”’ 

The volume opens with a series of portraits of 
the chief characters who are going to take a hand 
in the great struggle. Most of them are true sons 
of the city of Calvin, stern and solemn, somewhat 
like old Puritans ‘‘un air rogue et maussade, ou 
pour le moins empesé’’: pastors like Sarrazin, 
Vernet, Vernes, Roustan, (the young enthusiastic 
‘«méridional,’’? Moultou, who with his ‘‘ mains 
brouillonnes’’ many a time foiled the most generous 
efforts in behalf of his celebrated friend Rousseau 
is quite an exception); scholars like Bonnet and 
Abauzit ; ‘‘gens du monde’’ like the famous Dr. 
Tronchin, J. L. Dupan ; also several ladies like 
Mlle Curchot and Mlle Bondeli, from Berne ; 
then, last but not least, the ‘‘ bourgeois,’’ espe- 
cially De Luc, the leader of the democratic party, 
friendly to Rousseau, a type not uncommon even 
to-day of the citizens of French Switzerland. De 
Luc was at the same time a sectarian and a pro- 
gressist, an open fighter and an intriguer, a vir- 
tuous man and a very disagreeable citizen. We 
quote a part of M. Rod’s description (pp. 45-46): 


‘« Trés pieux, trés honnéte, trés solennel, il est 
Vauteur d’un ouvrage sur Les savants incrédules, 
qu’ il a offert 4 Voltaire et 4 Rousseau ; les deux 
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ennemis se sont trouvés d’accord pour en sourire 
chacun dans son coin,—avee prudence toutefois, 
car De Luc est de ces gens qu’on ménage, parce- 
qu’a défaut de qualités plus aimables, ils ont du 
caractére. Quand on se moque de lui, il ne s’en 
apercoit pas toujours ; mais, s’il s’en apercoit, il 
ne pardonne pas. II est compassé, articulé, pré- 
dicant, ‘‘ vertueux,’’ selon le mot 4 la mode, ro- 
main, spartiate, insupportable. Voyez-le tel que 
l’a peint Gardelle, dans son habit marron,—cor- 
rect, pesant, propret, soigné, épais, bougon. S’il 
n’était pas rasé, il nous paraitrait un ancétre 
authentique de ceux qu’on a appelés plus tard les 
‘<vieilles barbes’’: il en a les sottes certitudes, les 
partis pris indéracinables, les opinions aveugles, le 
robuste entétement.’’ 


Rousseau himself, brought up in the same 
‘‘milieu,’? reminds one of De Lue in many re- 
spects, a great difference being of course, that 
standing on a much higher level, Rousseau’s 
nobler features come out more strongly and his 
bad ones less conspicuously. At the same time, 
Rousseau while constantly appealing to great prin- 
ciples is not altogether innocent of diplomatic 
manceuvres. In the great discussion about the 
government of Geneva he does not forget the per- 
sonal aspect of the question ; although he con- 
stantly claims that he cares only for the welfare of 
the republic, he does not always seem to be well 
aware of the consequences of his own actions with 
regard to his native city. As M. Rod very well 
points out, in spite of all his talent, his able argu- 
ment, and his beautiful style, Rousseau has not 
succeeded in making out of his Lettres de la Mon- 
tagne anything but a most admirable ‘‘pamphlet’’ 
(in the French sense of the word). 

All this goes to show that while M. Rod under- 
stands Rousseau better than most French critics, 
he is by no means blind to his weaknesses. (See 
e. g., pp. 108, 140, 154, 231, 241 ff ) 

The most interesting man next to Rousseau in 
this whole debate is without doubt the ‘‘procureur 
général,’ J. R. Tronchin. His public functions 
put him a priori on the side of the government 
against Rousseau. He had foreseen from the 
beginning that it would be wrong to condemn not 
only Rousseau’s books but the man himself, and 
had warned his fellow citizens ; but they refused 
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to listen to him. In consequence they committed 
the blunder that was so shrewdly taken advantage 
of by the radicals ; namely, they gave a hold to 
those who wanted to shake the oligarchy, a pre- 
text to discuss the question of the principles of 
government in Geneva. Tronchin, although he 
must have known in advance that the cause of 
the aristocracy was now lost, did not abandon 
those who had acted contrary to his advices. His 
cleverness was of no avail. Only the withdrawal 
of the condemnation might have relieved the situ- 
ation, but the ‘‘ magnifique conseil’’ could not 
think of an humiliating course like that. So they 
tried to ‘‘explain’’ their first action, which was 
another bad step, because it showed that they 
were now ready to discuss the matter formally. 
It did not take long before they were confronted 
with the vital question of the rights of the 
peuple souverain.”’ 

The government of Geneva claimed to be demo- 
cratic, but in reality it was not. The opponents 
of the government were theoretically in the right 
and they were well aware of it. 

Rousseau’s famous letter to the ‘‘Syndic’’ on 
the 12th of May, 1763, when he resigned his 
rights as a citizen of Geneva, was a dangerous 
‘‘faux pas’’; for it amounted to nothing but a 
very solemn declaration with no consequences 
attached to it. What use was there in giving up 
rights which he did not enjoy, or which he had 
acquired by birth? He could not undo the fact 
that he was born in Geneva. If the ‘‘ magnifique 
conseil’’ had simply ignored his declaration, Rous- 
seau would have been very ridiculous. But fate 
had now to take its course. Instead of saying 
nothing about it, the government gravely acknowl- 
edged receipt of the resignation, thinking, per- 
haps, that it might stop the troubles. Under 
different circumstances it might have done so. 
But now this action only gave a new chance to 
Rousseau’s so-called friends to step in again in his 
favor, and to protest against the government ac- 
cepting the resignation of so honorable a citizen. 
. . . And so it went from mistake to mistake, 
until the discouraged ‘‘conseil’’ (which had ex- 
cellent intentions after all) seemed willing to give 
up the fight, and even grew less reluctant at the 
idea of having France interfere in order to restore 
peace. The procureur Tronchin did everything 
in his power to save his party, but his fate was 
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that of many superior characters in history, 
namely, to have his name connected with a des- 
perate cause and therefore te be condemned with it. 

This whole struggle is admirably depicted in M. 
Rod’s book, and one might well say that this point 
in Rousseau’s life is now definitely settled. There 
are very few others that are. 

What renders the book still more valuable is 
that M. Rod is not afraid of taking up the philo- 
sophy of events, a rather unusual thing in books 
of this kind, where erudition generally crowds out 
every atom of thought. Back of the Rousseau 
‘‘affair,’’ there was the struggle between the con- 
servatives and the radicals in Geneva ; and again 
back of the struggle between political parties in 
Geneva, there was the still greater struggle 
between the old ideas of social organization and 
the new ideas which the French Revolution was 
going to try to realize. 

As early as 1707, seven years before Rousseau’s 
birth, democratic tendencies had become manifest 
in Geneva. The fellow-republics of Berne and 
Zurich (also ‘‘oligarchic’’ republics) and the 
monarchy of France had to come to the rescue 
and help to reéstablish order. In 1738 a ‘‘rési- 
dent de France’’ was appointed to watch the 
situation. However, although they were no longer 
allowed to be openly expressed, the new ideas of 
freedom and equality were gaining ground con- 
stantly. M. Rod’s introductory statement is that 
if the soil had not been well prepared in Geneva 
to receive the seed, Rousseau’s books, and espe- 
cially his theory of the ‘‘peuple souverain,’’ would 
have passed, if not unnoticed (since Rousseau was 
a writer of whom Geneva was proud), at least 
without raising a great storm. To this cireum- 
stance must be added the fact that De Luc knew 
admirably well how to confuse Rousseau’s indi- 
vidual case with the cause of democracy, and thus 
have the latter gain by the former. As to Rous- 
seau, who was in the end a victim of the leader’s 
astuteness, he paid more dearly than any one else 
by his personal misfortunes. Both his forced 
departure from Motiers-Travers, and his banish- 
ment from the island of St. Pierre, are direct 
results of the upheaval in Geneva’: ‘‘ la destinée 


1 The first point has been particularly well established 
by F. Berthoud, in his J.-J. Rousseau et Le pasteur de Mont- 
mollin. (Neuchatel, 1884.) 
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de qui souffle le vent est d’étre entrainé par le 
tourbillon (p. 304). 

This long underhand fight between De Luc and 
Rousseau, the former trying hard to involve the 
second in the Geneva troubles, and Rousseau 
desiring to be left in peace, and finally the 
weaker getting the better of the stronger by mere 
obstinacy and shrewd flattery is also most inter- 
estingly brought out in M. Rod’s book. And it 
was no easy matter, while relating these little 
personal intrigues to keep the reader from losing 
sight of the questions of universal interest that 
were at stake in the affaire J.-J. Rousseau, and of 
the fact that, after all, the Geneva troubles were 
a kind of French Revolution in a nutshell.’ 

Rousseau was obliged to leave Switzerland as 
well as France. He went to England, where he 
arrived in a very unbalanced state of mind. 
Meanwhile the revolution in Geneva—which he 
had so well fostered to the delight of the radicals 
—brought about very serious complications in- 
deed. Nothing could now save the situation and 
bring about peace. The revolutionaries were too 
near the goal as they thought, to yield an inch of 
ground, and the conservatives of neighboring coun" 
tries were too much concerned about their own 
safety to leave their friends in Geneva unaided ; 
the bad seed might spread. 

To make matters worse, a new ‘‘ résident de 
France ’’ came to take the place of the wise baron 
de Montpéroux, who had just died (1764). 
Without the slightest insight into the trouble and 
with the assurance of youth, Hennin decided to 
resort to energetic measures in order to crush what 
he thought to be a mere quarrel of jealous citizens. 
The foreign powers had to interfere again and the 
the disorders did not cease until 1798 when the 
troops of the Directoire came to take possession of 
Geneva. It was really a mere matter of good luck 


2 We should like also to call the attention of the reader 
to the interesting passages in which M. Rod compares 
Rousseau’s theology to the theology of modern writers 
like A. Sabatier. He writes, e. g., on p. 81: 

‘Si josais recourir 4 une image dont la mat¢rialité 
m’épouvante, je dirais que, de la Profession de foi du 
Vicaire savoyard 4 “ L’esquisse d’une philosophie de la 
religion’’ de l’éminent doyen de la Faculté de Théologie 
de Paris [M. Sabatier], Dieu a achevé de sedissiper, comme 
une pastille d’encens qui laisse aprés soi un peu de parfum 
et beaucoup de fumée.’’ 
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that Geneva did not finally lose her liberty as a 
consequence of the affaire J.-J. Rousseau, and 
that in 1814 she was allowed to join the Swiss 
Confederation, as one of its cantons. 

Considering the book from a purely philo- 
sophical standpoint, one must confess that it is 
not cheerful throughout. We witness, as so often 
in history, the victory of people who are rough, 
unrefined and unsympathetic over those who are 
far superior to them. M. Rod acknowledges this 
fact (p. 194): 


‘*Leur parti groupait encore les hommes les 
plus éminents de la république, trés supérieurs 
individuellement 4 leurs adversaires... Une 
fois de plus, on allait avoir ce spectacle si fré- 
quent dans l’histoire, de la défaite des mieux 
armés, des plus nombreux, des plus intelligents, 
dont la possession trop prolongée du pouvoir et de 
la richesse a miné les forces vives, par la phalange 
vite accrue de ceux qui puisent leur vigeur dans 
un mécontentement trop souvent justifié, dans des 
appétits trop rarement satisfaits et que soutient et 
pousse un souffle plus puissant que I habileté, 
intelligence et le talent.’ 


Is it not one of the ironies of life that this 
‘souffle puissant ’’ of progress is so seldom found 
in the really superior representatives of mankind, 
and that it generally inspires those who have only 
mediocre ‘‘habiieté,’’ ‘‘intelligence’’ and ‘‘ta- 
lent?’’ We can easily understand why Rousseau 
became thoroughly disgusted with some of his sup- 
porters in Geneva, and why he tried instinctively 
to keep his individual difficulties apart from their 


cause. 


There are a few points in regard to which the 
critic may take exception to M. Rod’s views. 
We mention briefly the following : 


In his second chapter M. Rod gives a summary 
of the Contrat Social, one of the books that 
aroused Geneva. We cannot agree that there 
are such contradictory statements in this work as 
many believe ; the observation attributed to Rous- 
seau that the man who claimed to understand the 
Contrat Social understood more than he did him- 
self, may well be fictitious, or surely does not refer 
to the passages pointed out by critics. On pp. 
63-64 M. Rod forgets entirely the distinction 
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established by the author between the ‘‘Souve- 
rain’’ (which means the people who agree to 
make the social contract) and the ‘‘ Prince’’ 
(which means only the executive power); the 
first need not be in all cases looked upon as 
responsible or as approving a priori of the sec- 
ond’s actions. Even a legislative body (p. 64) 
cannot be identified with the ‘‘Souverain.”’ 


In the same chapter, speaking of religious wars 
(pp. 67-68), M. Rod maintains that if the gov- 
ernment agreed to have no state religion, there 
would exist no conflict between politics and re- 
ligion. His allusion to America is clear, but does 
not prove anything except that in this country 
politics and religion although (not because) sepa- 
rated do not quarrel under the present conditions. 
The fact that there is no official connection between 
them is by no means a guarantee that no trouble 
nor conflict could arise. Is there not that possi- 
bility with regard to the Mormons and the Chris- 
tian Scientists? There exists no ‘‘concordat’’ in 
America simply because it would be difficult to 
decide with what church to make it; and this 
simply means that instead of the possibility of 
having trouble with one large Church (as in 
France), the government may, under certain cir- 
cumstances, have trouble with any of the hundred 
and fifty sects in this country. 

In regard to M. Rod’s views of Rousseau’s 
treatment of his children—views also expressed 
in his recent drama, Le Réformateur, played in 
Paris in 1906—his conception of that matter does 
not seem to us to be warranted by Rousseau’s dis- 
cussion of the subject in the ‘‘ Confessions’’ and 
elsewhere. We do not believe that Rousseau’s 
conscience troubled him particularly ; the theat- 
rical tone in which he speaks of it occasionally 
does not seem to be very sincere. He probably 
felt that it ought to trouble him, but in reality it 
did so only slightly. 

On p. 158 M. Rod maintains that Rousseau 
only pretended that he wanted to withdraw the 
manuscript of the Lettre a 7 Archivéque de Paris 
from the hands of the printer. We have pesitive 
proof that M. Rod is mistaken. Not long ago we 
had a chance to read the unpublished letters of 
Rey (the Amsterdam printer) to Rousseau ; Rey 
speaks of this intention of Rousseau ; he is even 
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much alarmed because he is afraid that he will 
lose money on the sheets already printed. 

On p. 148 there is a slight mistake. M. Rod 
speaks of de Pury inviting Rousseau to his country 
place of ‘‘Champ du Moulin, 4 autre extrémité 
de la vallée.’” De Pury’s country place was at 
Montlésy, and not at the other end of the Val-de- 
Travers, but above Boveresse, which is on a par- 
allel line with Motiers. Rousseau probably spent 
a few nights at Champ du Moulin on several 
occasions, but he did not have a friend there. 
(See A. Dubois: ‘J.-J. Rousseau au Champ du 
Moulin ”’ in ‘Musée Neuchatelois,’ 1897. ) 


ALBERT SCHINZ. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 


Drake dans la poésie espagnole (1570-1732). 
Thése pour le doctorat d’ Université presentée 
la Faculté des lettres de I’ Université de Paris, 
par Joun Arruur Ray, M. A. de l’ Université 
de Yale. Paris, 1906. 8vo., pp. xiv-261. 


In this thesis, Dr. Ray studies the relations 
between England and Spain, during the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, as shown in the 
Spanish poems inspired by the piracies of Drake. 
Ata period when Queen Elizabeth was regarded 
by Spaniards as the incarnation of evil, and the 
English ‘‘luteranos,’’ were considered the special 
emissaries of the Devil, it is but natural to find 
that Drake, who for years had amused himself 
by sinking Spanish ships and burning Spanish 
towns, should have gained for himself the bitter 
animosity of the Spanish people. The poets of 
the period, both in Spain and South America, 
shared in this popular hatred, and in their verses 
they gave full expression to their resentment for 
the wrongs they had suffered. 

The author first gives a short account of Drake’s 
life, paying particular attention to his voyages to 
the Indies. This part serves to make the rest of 
the thesis more easily understood. Then follows 
a study of Lope de Vega’s Dragontea. To it is 
given the most space, partly because of Lope’s 
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literary reputation, and also, because this poem gives 
a general view of all the incidents of Drake’s life. 

Lope probably began the Dragontea soon after 
Drake’s death, in 1596. He seems to refer to 
this work at the close of La Arcadia: 


‘* Pero volviendo 4 nuestro Anfriso, os digo que 
en llegando al pié del altar venerable hincé la ro- 
dilla en tierra, y besando la primera grada, co- 
menzoé 4 decirle loores y agradecimientos, con los 
cuales yo hago fin 4 sus discursos, colgando la 
ristica zampofia destos enebros, hasta que otra 
vez, queriendo el cielo, me oigais cantar al son de 
instrumentos mas graves, no tiernas pastoriles 
quejas, sino célebres famosas armas ; no pensa- 
mientos de pastores groseros, sino empresas de 
capitanes ilustres.’’ 


Although the Dragontea deals particularly with 
Drake’s last expedition and his death, we find 
many references to his other exploits. Lope de 
Vega was fzirly well informed in regard to the 
principal events of Drake’s life, and in the Dra- 
gontea he describes Drake’s attack on Nombre de 
Dios, in 1572,” his cireumnavigation of the globe, 
the expedition of 1585-86, his attack on Cadiz in 
1587, the expedition of 1589, and his last expe- 
dition and death. 

Not less than four epic poems deal with Drake’s 
circumnavigation of the globe. Of these, the two 
most important, having been written soon after 
the event, and containing long accounts of Drake, 
are La Argentina, of D. Martin del Bareo Cen- 
tenera, and Armas Antdrticas, of D. Juan de 
Miramontes Zuazola. 


1 Bibl, de aut. esp., vol. XXxviil, p. 135. If it be true 
that this passage relates to the Dragontea, it follows that 
the Arcadia was not completed before Lope heard the news 
of Drake’s death in January, 1596. There are other rea- 
sons for assigning so late a date to the composition of the 
Arcadia. Dr. H. A. Rennert, Life of Lope de Vega, p. 
104, judging the words of Belardo & la Zampofa as a refer- 
ence to the death of Dojia Isabel de Urbina, concludes that 
this last part, at least, must have been added after 1595. 
In the Arcadia we find the name of the Chilean, Pedro de 
Ofia, among the famous poets (Bibl. de aut. esp., vol. 
XXxvill, p. 130), but his literary reputation was hardly 
great enough to be accorded this honor, before the publi- 
cation of his Arauco domado, in 1596. 

2It will be remembered that Sir William D’ Avenant 
treated Drake’s operations at Nombre de Dios and Panama 
(1572-1573) in his play, The History of Sir Francis Drake, 
first published in 1659. This play later formed the third 
act of D’ Avenant’s The Playhouse to be let. See The Dra- 
matic Works of Sir William D’ Avenant, Edinburgh, 1873, 
Vol. Iv. 
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His capture of Cartagena, in 1586, was men- 
tioned by Juan de Castellanos, in the third part of 
his Elegias de varones ilustres de Indias. The 
same event inspired a romance, preserved in the 
Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid, which is included 
in this collection of poems on Drake. 

On Drake’s capture of Cadiz, in 1587, we find 
a cancién by Dr. Mescue, who perhaps is the same 
as the dramatist, Mira de Mescua. There is 
another poem on Drake’s capture of Cadiz, pre- 
served in a manuscript in the British Museum, 
which might be added to this study of Drake in 
Spanish poetry. The title reads as follows? : 


Eg. 556 (1587-1588). 

9. ‘*Relacion de las cosas subcedidas en este 
presente afio de 1587, en la ciudad de 
Cadiz de nuestra Espaiia, miercoles 4 los 
29 de Abril ; en octavas. Fecho 4 ruego 
de Juan de Rabanera. Beginning : Ls 
impossible haber cosa sigura. Original 
corrected draft of a poem on the attack of 
Cadiz by Sir Francis Drake. f. 104.’’ 


This was probably written soon after Drake’s 
capture of Cadiz. 

The part taken by Drake in the defeat of the 
Armada was treated in a sonnet by the Portuguese 
poet, Andres Faleao de Resende, and Dr. Ray 
cites an anonymous romance, describing Drake’s 
part in the Contra-Armada, 

Drake was not the only English pirate who 
gained the ill-will of the Spanish people. Pedro 
de Ofia and Ercilla, and the anonymous author of 
La Sétira Beltraneja, preserved in manuscript in 
the Biblioteca Nacional, devoted many verses to 
the piracies of Richard Hawkins. 

Two poems of Cairasco de Figueroa described 
Drake’s invasion of the Canary Islands, in 1595, 
and we find two poems dealing with Drake’s last 
expedition and death. 

Dr. Ray’s thesis casts a great deal of new light 
on the relations between Spain and England in 
the time of Elizabeth. His material has been 
gathered, for the most part, from manuscripts, 
and from books which are practically inaccessible 
to the student of Spanish history or literature. 
The brief résumé I have given serves to show the 
quantity of the material which he has collected, 
and we may well believe that after his painstaking 


5Gayangos’ Catalogue of the Spanish Manuscripts of the 
British Museum, Vol. 1, p. 16. 
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work, little remains to be done in this field for 
future investigators. 

As Dr. Ray admits in his introduction, the 
poems which he has collected are of greater his- 
torical than literary interest. As literary produc- 
tions, they are certainly not of the first order, but 
they are of the greatest interest to the student of 
Spanish and of English history. We read much 
of Drake, written from an English point of view, 
but this study of Drake in Spanish poetry ap- 
proaches the subject from a new standpoint, and 
therefore is all the more welcome. 

It is a curious coincidence that this thesis, 
studying Drake’s position in Spanish poetry, and 
for the most part in Spanish epic poetry, should 
appear almost simultaneously with the publication 
of an epic poem on Drake by a young English 
poet, Mr. Alfred Noyes. In the latter’s work, 
the lyric element, the love of the sea and of 
adventure, plays a greater réle than in the Span- 
ish epics on Drake. A song like the following 
from Drake, an English Epic, Book 11, forms a 
strong contrast to the monotonous accounts of the 
Spanish poets : 

‘The moon is up: the stars are bright : 
The wind is fresh and free ! 
We’ re out to seek for gold to-night 
Across the silver sea ! 
The world was growing gray and old! 
Break out the sails again : 


We’ re out to seek a Realm of Gold 
Beyond the Spanish Main.”’ 


Drake’s life and adventures are extremely in- 
teresting whether we read them in English or in 
Spanish. As his biographer, Mr. Julian Corbett, 
writes, ‘‘ From his cradle to his grave, the story 
is one long draught of strong waters, and the very 
first sip intoxicates.’’4 To obtain a complete idea 
of Drake’s personality, we should read both the 
English and Spanish poetry which he inspired, 
for he was a curious mixture of hero and pirate, 
and we find him treated in both réles, according 
to the point of view of the poet. Dr. Ray’s 
thesis gives us a complete and satisfactory picture 
of Drake, the pirate. We must look to English 
poets for Drake, the hero, and founder of the 
English navy. 


J. P. WickersHamM CRAWFORD. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Francis Drake, 1894. 
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Anthony Brewer’s The Love-sick King, edited 
from the Quarto of 1655, by A. E. H. Swaen. 
(Materialien zur Kunde des iilteren Englischen 
Dramas, No. 18.) Louvain, 1907. 


In spite of his obvious industry and scholarly 
painstaking, Mr. Swaen has been unable to add 
anything to our meagre knowledge of the author, 
Anthony Brewer, or to fix with any exactness the 
date of the play. These points will probably re- 
main obscure, unless, of course, something new 
turns up. 

The sources of the play, also, present difficulties. 
Mr. Swaen has collected much valuable material, 
all, however, general, for Brewer seems to have 
had no direct source for his plot. The plot, indeed, 
is a hopeless tangle of facts ; as Mr. Swaen re- 
marks: ‘‘ Thornton who flourished under Henry 
IV is represented as living in the reign of Canute; 
Canute who was victorious and reigned over Eng- 
land till his death in 1035 is represented as being 
defeated by Alfred, who died in 901 !”’ 

According to the plan of the Materialien series, 
Mr. Swaen gives a faithful page-for-page, line-for- 
line reprint, in which ‘‘the original has been 
scrupulously followed in all details, except that a 
modern s has been printed instead of the old- 
fashioned long f.’’ The text is printed from a 
copy in the Royal Library at the Hague. This 
copy, however, is imperfect, having the lower 
margins closely shaved, so that many bottom lines 
are missing. The missing lines are supplied from 
the British Museum copy, which, unfortunately, 
is also not quite perfect. For this reason the 
editor has not been able to give an absolutely 
complete reprint ; two unimportant bottom lines, 
containing in one case the catchword and in the 
other case both the catchword and the signature, 
are missing. 

Since I possess a perfect and clear copy of the 
first edition, I have undertaken to collate my copy 
with Mr. Swaen’s reprint, The omissions and 
errors that I have noted I give below. Some of 
the errors may, of course, be due to differences in 
the originals; most of them, however, are due to 
the natural difficulty of faithfully reproducing an 
old text. 

Line 60, for ‘‘beat ’em’’ read ‘‘beat’em’’: 
1. 108, for the semicolon substitute a comma: 1. 
110, for the colon substitute a semicolon: 1. 


| 


~ 
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152/38, for the catchword ‘‘usurping’’ read 
*‘Usurping’’: 1. 274, for ‘* Cannut.’’ read 
* Canut.”’: 1. 361, the mark of interrogation 
should be in italics: 1. 471/2, for the signature 
read ‘‘A,’’ (see Mr. Swaen’s Intro- 
duction ; in my copy the signature is large and 
clear): I]. 540-2 should be moved one em to the 
left: 1. 593, after. ‘‘hopeful’’ insert a comma: 
1, 692, the mark of interrogation should be in 
italics : 1. 744, for ‘‘upon ’t...’’ read ‘upon 
1. 752, for ‘‘thay’’ read ‘‘that’’: 1. 
826, the character after ‘‘ her’’ is (in my copy) 
a comma: Il. 939-40 should be flush with the 
margin: |. 941, for ‘“‘ACT.’’ read ‘‘Act.’’: 1. 
970, after ‘‘Rand.’’ substitute a colon for the 
period : 1. 987, the mark of interrogation should 
be roman : |. 1010, the low position of the hyphen 
is not in the original ; the same is true of the 
period in line 1084: 1. 1150/1, the catchword 
‘‘ward’’ is quite distinct in my copy: I. 1510, 
for ‘‘not death’’ read ‘‘n otdeath’’: 1. 1537, for 
‘*state’’ read ‘‘State’’: 1. 1540, for ‘‘ speech”’ 
read ‘‘Speech’’: 1. 1566, for ‘‘a Dale’’ read 
‘‘aDale’’: 1. 1596, for ‘‘memory’’ read ‘‘ mem- 
ory’’: 1. 1695, for ‘‘toth’earth’’ read ‘‘toth’ 
earth’’: 1. 1728, for ‘ look’’ read ‘‘look’’: 
1, 1822, for ‘‘ACT.’’ read ‘‘Act.’’: 1. 1838, for 
‘ye are all’’ read ‘‘ye all are’’: 1. 1900/1, in 
my copy the signature ‘‘G’’ and the catchword 
‘‘Alarm’’ are perfectly clear : 1. 1955, for ‘‘I!e”’ 
read ‘‘Ile.’’ 

A few misprints occur in other parts of the 
book, usually unimportant. Quite too many, 
however, appear on page xv: after ‘‘]. 232. 
peirce’’ insert ‘‘]. 315. Cartis’’; ‘1. 1300. 
is a misprint, I cannot discover what it should be ; 
for ‘‘]. 1809. diety’’ read ‘‘1. 1809. Diety’’; 
for 1875.’’ read 1876.”’ 

Mr. Swaen’s notes, though few, are scholarly. 
Too often they are merely textual. 

L. 88. The construction seems to be misunder- 
stood. The idea is not ‘‘ to cause on to fight’”’ 
but ‘‘to cause to fight on,’’ 7. ¢., to continue 
fighting. 

L. 402. The character after ‘‘murderd’’ is 
clearly no semicolon. 

L. 751. This is a misprint : it is impossible to 
tell what it should be. 
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L. 778. The character after ‘‘thee’’ is clearly 
a comma. 

L. 1204. The mark of punctuation after 
‘‘looks’’ could not be an inverted semicolon, 
for the very good reason that the comma part 
turns in the wrong direction. Most probably it is 
a mutilated mark of interrogation. The sense, 
however, would require an exclamation point. 

L. 1716. The character after ‘‘Flames’’ is 
clearly a period. 

L. 1933. In my copy the comma after ‘‘ Tow- 
ers’’ is clear. 

I add below a few notes that occurred to me 
while reading the play. 

L. 140. This line should, it seems, be consid- 
ered as part of the text : it makes the line com- 
plete metrically. 

L. 308. It is probable that for ‘‘Ten’’ we 
should read ‘‘ The.”’ 

Ll. 435-6. Although Mr. Swaen observed that 
the song in Il. 539-42 occurred in The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle, he failed to observe that these 
lines also appear as a song in the same play, 10, 
5. I may add that the song appears in Woman’s 
Prize, 1, 3; in Monsieur Thomas, 11, 3; and in 
Heywood’s Rape of Lucrece. 

L. 476. For ‘‘Castalian lucke’’ should we 
not perhaps read ‘‘ Castalian licker’’ ? 

L. 540. Obviously the word ‘‘thee’’ has 
dropped out of this line. Mr. Swaen should have 
quoted from The Knight of the Burning Pestle 
also the retort of the wife to the song. In A 
Love-sick King the wife says: ‘‘ Marry come up 
with a vengeance ’’; in The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle the wife exclaims: ‘‘ Marry with a ven- 
geance !”’ 

L. 771. ‘‘Lend me thine ear in private’ 
should, perhaps, be considered as a part of the 
text, rather than as a stage direction. 

L. 778. For ‘‘he’’ we should obviously read 
‘*he’s.”” 

L. 986. For ‘‘pump’’ should we not perhaps 
read ‘‘jump’”’ ? 

L. 1074. It is possible that the author wrote 
for and atl. 1101 ‘‘ bought ”’ for 
‘*brought.’’ 

L. 1248. The ‘‘Ho”’ is doubtless a misprint 
for ‘‘ Ha.’’ 


i 
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L. 1577. Mr. Swaen missed the pun that, I 
believe, the playwright had in mind. Of course 
Grim, when he said ‘‘ honest Tartarians’’ meant 
‘* Tartareans,’’ referring to the lower world : but 
the word ‘‘ Tartarians’’ was the canting term 
for thief,’ and this meaning would occur imme- 
diately to the audience. 

All students of the early drama will be grateful 
to Mr. Swaen for thus placing at their disposal 
this interesting play. 


JosEPH Quincy ADAms, JR. 
Cornell University. 


Novelas Cortas, by Don Pepro A. Dre Atarcén. 
Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by W. F. 
Gresg, A. M., Associate Professor of Romance 
Languages in the University of Wisconsin. 
Boston : Ginn and Co., 1906. 


Professor Giese has here given us a most satis- 
factory edition of Alareén’s short stories. Of the 
nine selections, three (; Viva el Papa! Moros y 
Christianos, El Ajio en Spitzberg) appear now 
for the first time in America, while the others 
have been entirely reédited. 

Painstaking care and judgment characterize 
the book throughout. An almost faultless text is 
followed by accurate and sufficient notes. Both 
notes and vocabulary presuppose a student of 
average intelligence, and are free from the un- 
necessary and uncalled-for information which so 
frequently descends into mere editorial imperti- 
nence. The province of note and vocabulary 
seem occasionally to be confused, matter being 
placed in the former that would more properly 
fall in the latter. In regard to the translation of 
interjections, the reviewer would like to enter a 
mild protest against the use of ‘‘Zounds!’’ He 
has never heard it in conversation, and he has 
seldom seen a student with sufficient nerve to read 
it out unshrinkingly in the classroom. Ii editors 
of French and Spanish texts must translate com- 
mon expressions like Parbleu! and Qué diablo! 


1Pointed out by Mr, F. W. Moorman, in the Temple 
edition of T'he Knight of the Burning Pestle. 
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by an obsolete and outlandish term, he would 
suggest Gadzooks ! as a variant. 

Beside some exercises for translation, which are 
admirably arranged for practical, grammatical 
drill, there is an ‘‘ Idiomatic Commentary,”’ 
which lists the most useful idiomatic expressions 
as they occur page by page in the text. These 
expressions are numbered, and at each fresh page 
the student has brought to his attention the new 
idioms that he will find, together with a reference 
by number to those which he has met previously. 
This commentary contains two hundred and thir- 
teen common and useful idioms with references to 
their repeated occurrences in the text, and forms, 
in our opinion, the most valuable feature of the 
book. 

As a collection of interesting short stories, well 
printed, carefully edited in a practical manner, 
and supplied with good exercises and the idiom- 
atic commentary, this edition may fairly be judged 
the best for early Spanish readings that has yet 
appeared. 

GEORGE G. BROWNELL. 

University of Alabama. 


Inis Vives y la Filosofia del Renacimiento, Me- 
moria premiada por la Real Academia de 
Ciencias morales y politicas en el Concurso 
ordinario de 1901,—escrita por ApoLtro Bo- 
NILLA Y San Martin. Madrid, 1903, in 
fol., 814 pp. 


Sr. Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, one of the 
most brilliant of the younger generation of Spanish 
scholars, to whose fruitful pen we owe a number 
of excellent works on Spanish literature, here 
presents us with a work in his chosen field— 
philosophy. ‘‘The mere announcement of the 
theme which we have selected, says Sr. Bonilla, 
will give a sufficient indication of the thorny and 
arduous task which we have undertaken. To 
record the life and works of a polygraph like 
Juan Luis Vives, to bring the narrative into 
contact with the actions and ideas in the midst 
of which it was developed; to appreciate the 
various influences which these elements had upon 
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the Valencian philosopher, and on the other hand 
to note the influence which he exercised upon 
them, is an undertaking that would suffice to 
occupy the greater part of a man’s life.’’ The 
result of this labor is a ponderous folio of over 
eight hundred pages, and yet Sr. Bonilla says: 
‘*Whatever be the judgment with which this 
work is received, we can assure the reader that 
the result scarcely represents a fourth part of the 
labor employed.’’ He speaks of the toilsome 
and often fruitless examination of many books 
and documents, and deplores the fact that the 
laborious reading of volumes is often represented 
here by only a few lines. He also speaks of the 
frequent discouragements and the temptations to 
give up his task, for which, however, he always 
found renewed energy and stimulation in the 
happy and brilliant atmosphere which pervades 
the renaissance. Fortunate it is for that rapidly 
dwindling portion of the world which still takes 
an interest in the results of pure scholarship that 
men may still be found who can be encouraged 
by influences so immaterial. 

Sr. Bonilla divides his work into two parts, 
treating first of the man and of the epoch in 
which he lived, while in the second part he takes 
up the systematic study of his doctrines. After a 
rather unconvincing discussion of the ancestors 
of Luis Vives (we could never see that it mattered 
much who the more or less obscure grandfather 
of a truly great man was), we are told that the 
distinguished philosopher and humanist was de- 
scended from ‘‘the second branch of the Vivas 
of Denia.’’ He was the son of Luis Vives and 
Blanca March, and was born in Valencia on 
March 6, 1492, in the Calle de la Taberna del 
Gallo. The vicissitudes of fortune, which caused 
our author to pass nearly his whole life far from 
his native city, are related in great detail, and in 
the course of this long narrative, which is practi- 
cally a sketch of the state of letters in Europe 
during this period, a great amount of information 
is imparted on subjects of the deepest interest. 
In his instructors Vives did not have the good 
fortune of some of his contemporaries in Spanish 
letters. In Grammar he received instruction from 
Jerénimo Amiguit, ‘‘ homo insigniter barbarus, ut 
testantur eius scripta;’’? and he probably learnt 
the rudiments of Greek from Bernardo Villanova 
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or Navarro. While some critics may object to 
the long digressions in this portion of Sr. Bonilla’s 
book, to us they have seemed among the most 
interesting parts of the whole work. They give 
a picture of the state of the humanities in Spain 
the like of which is hard to find elsewhere col- 
lected in the same small space. We follow the 
career of Vives at the University of Paris (which 
he entered in 1509, at the age of seventeen), with 
especial interest. Here in the Faculty of Arts, in 
the Rue Fouarre, he studied logic, physics and 
metaphysics. In all probability he matriculated 
in the College of Navarre or of Monteagudo, 
which at that time contained the greatest number 
of students of any of the Colleges of the Uni- 
versity. The students in the Faculty of Arts 
were generally the youngest, the course being 
from four to six years. The description of student 
life in Paris at this time is very interesting. Dur- 
ing this period Vives first visited Bruges, which 
afterwards became for him a second fatherland 
( patria mea he calls it) and where he passed over 
fourteen years of his life. It was in Paris in 
1514 that Vives wrote the first work that has 
come down to us, the Christi Iesu Triumphas. 

In 1518 Vives, at the age of twenty-six, was 
appointed Professor in the University of Louvain. 
Meanwhile he had made the acquaintance of 
Erasmus, and in the succeeding pages we learn 
much of the friendship existing between these 
two great scholars. At Lent in 1522 Vives again 
returned to Bruges, because, as he said, ‘‘it is 
exceedingly disagreeable to me to pass Lent in 
Louvain, where one can only eat decayed fish to 
the injury of one’s stomach.’’ In this year he 
dedicated his commentary on St. Augustine’s De 
Civitate Dei to Henry VIII of England (whom 
Vives greatly admired for his encouragement of 
philosophical studies), receiving a flattering note 
from the king in acknowledgment. Vives visited 
Spain in 1523, and in the same year went to 
England, where he was made a Doctor of Civil 
Law by the University of Oxford. In 1524 he 
returned to Bruges and there married Margarita 
Valdaura ; he died at Bruges on May 6, 1540. 

The second part of Sr. Bonilla’s work is entitled 
Las Doctrinas. He deplores the fact that in spite 
of the great importance of Vives as a thinker, 
humanist and teacher, he has been and is now 
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little known in Spain. Nor, indeed, it may be 
added, is this ignorance of Vives confined to 
Spain. It is pleasant to note that in the domain 
of poetical criticism attention has again been 
called to the importance of Vives by an American 
scholar. Of Vives, ‘che fu amico de Erasmo e 
del Budé e in certo modo meglio d’essi datato di 
animo aperto alle idee generali,’ he says : 


‘‘T suoi principali contributi alla teoria poetica si pos- 
sono trovare nel De Causis corruptarum artium, lib. 0, 
cap. 4; nel De Tradendis disciplinis, lib. 11, cap. 5; nel 
De Ratione dicendi, lib. 1, capp. 7, 8; e nel breve dia- 
logo Veritas fucata sive de licencia poetica (1522) che tocca 
uno dei pid fecondi problemi estetici del Rinascimento— 
quello della verisimiglianza poetica—in una discussione 
fin dove fosse consentito al poeta di allontanarsi dalla 
veriti. Né é acredere che fossero questi soltanto i luoghi, 
nelle opere sue, che interessano la storia della critica,’’— 
Spingarn, La Critica Letteraria nel Rinascimento, Bari, 1905, 
p. 140. 

This point is, in fact, discussed at length by Sr. 
Bonilla, whose work shows great critical acumen 
and a vast wealth of learning. Let us hope that 
his long and arduous labor may not have been in 
vain and that it may serve to rehabilitate this 
much neglected humanist, whose achievements 
place him in the front rank of the scholars of 
his time. 

Hueco A. RENNERT. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Joun Heywoop’s The Play of the Weather. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Srrs :—I wish to point out a passage in Lucian’s 
Tearo-Menippus which might, perhaps, have sug- 
gested to Heywood his Play of the Weather. 
Menippus, by means of his artificial wings, hav- 
ing arrived in heaven, is being entertained by 
Jupiter 

‘¢ With this and such-like chat we passed away 


the time, till we came to the place where the 
petitions were to be heard : here we found several 


1 The translation is by Thomas Francklin, 1780, vol. 11, 
pp. 224-5. 
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holes, with covers to them, and close to every one 
was placed a golden chair. Jupiter sat down in 
the first he came to, and lifting up the lid, listened 
to the prayers, which, as you may suppose, were 
of various kinds. . . . One sailor asked for a 
north-wind, another for a south ; the husbandman 
prayed for rain, and the fuller for sun-shine. . . . 
One petition, indeed, puzzled him a little; two 
men asking favors of him, directly contrary to 
each other, at the same time, and promising the 
same sacrifice ; he was at a loss which to oblige ; 
he became immediately a perfect Academic, and 
like Pyrrho, was held in suspense between them.’’ 


JosePH Quincy Apams, JR. 
Cornell University. 


A Curious Sure Wrenanp. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—I have never seen any mention of a 
strange slip made by Wieland in the eighth canto 
of the first book of Der newe Amadis. In the first 
edition (Leipzig, 1771, page 229), the reading is : 

Dergleichen in Gegenwart 
Der Damen zu thun, ist eine Sache, 


Die Launcelot Gobbo an seinem Pudel sogar 
Unhéflich fand. 


The foot-note to this says : ‘‘ Launcelot Gobbo. Seh. 
The two Gentlemen of Verona, die beyden Edel- 
leute von Verona, ein Lustspiel von Shakespearn.’’ 
In the edition of 1794 the mistake is repeated, 
only the spelling is changed to Lancelot and the 
reference to act 111. with the quotation from the 
T. G. V. is given. Gruber (in the edition of 
1824) repeats the whole note and adds a W. to 
show that it is Wieland’s. Wieland was obviously 
thinking of Launce in the T. G. V. whose re- 
marks [in act rv, sc. 4, not 3] he quotes, and has 
confused him with Launcelot Gobbo in the M. V. 
The Amadis was completed after Wieland’s period 
of Shakspere activity, and so the slip is all the 
more interesting. Wieland’s memory failed him, 
however, both as to the play and then later as to 
the act in which the servant soliloquizes. 


GrorGE Henry DANTON. 
Stanford University. 


December, 1907.] 


Art For Art’s SAKE: A QuERY. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs:—When did the phrase ‘art for art’s 
sake’’ first appear in English criticism? The 
earliest Jocus which I have been able to find is in 
a letter of Thackeray’s, written in 1839, and 
published by his daughter, Mrs. Ritchie, in her 
Chapters from some Memoirs, 1895, chapter 1x : 
‘*Please God we shall begin, ere long, to love art 
for art’s sake. It is Carlyle who has worked 
more than any other to give it its independence.”’ 
French scholars have recently investigated the 
history of /’art pour Vart, the French prototype 
of the English phrase ; and Thackeray’s use of it 
seems to anticipate by a half dozen years its first 
appearance in print in France, though Victor 
Cousin is said to have used it in a series of 
lectures in 1818, and Victor Hugo claimed the 
phrase for himself as an incidental coinage of con- 
versation in 1829 or 1830 (cf. Stapfer, Questions 
Esthétiques et Religicuses, 1906, pp. 26-27, and 
Cassagne, La Théorie de Art pour Art en 
France, 1906, p. 38sq.). The origin of the 
phrase in England is yet to be traced. 


J. E. Sprncary. 
Columbia University. 


THe Phenix AND THE Guthlac. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—I offer for what they may be worth the 
following recently noted parallels between these 
two poems. If they convince any one that the 
passages are interdependent, he would probably 
make the further inference that the author of the 
Phoenix had before lim the more detailed and 
expanded statement in the Guthlae. 


Phoenix 393-419. Guthlac 791-842. 
Habba’ we geascad, Set se Det is wide wera 
elmihtiga cneorissum, 
worhte wer and wif Surh his foleum gefrege, Sette 
wundra sped, frymSa god 
and hi Sa gesette on Sone ‘one erestan zelda cynnes 
selestan of Sere clenestan, cyning 
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foldan sceattan 


Sone fira bearn ° 
nemnad neorznawong, Ser 
him neenges wes 
eades onsyn, 
Senden eces word, 
halges hleoSorewide healdan 
woldan 
on Sam niwan gefean. 
Deer him ni gescod, 
ealdfeondes «fest, se hine 
eet gebead 
beames blade, Sxt hi bu 
Segun 
eeppel unredum ofer est 
godes, 
bryddon forbodene. 
Der him bitter wear’ 
yrm%éu efter wte and hyra 
eaferum swa 
sarlic symbol, sunum and 
dohtrum : 
Wurdon teonlice toSas idge 
ageald efter gylte ; hafdon 
godes yrre 
bittre bealosorge : Ses Sa byre 
sidsan 
gyrne onguldon, Se hi Set 
gyf Segun.... 
ofer eces word. 


(411-418, no parallel. ) 
Surh feondes searo 
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elmihtig, 

foldan worhte. 

797: feeder wes acenned 

Adam erest Surh est godes 

on neorrnawong, Ser him 
neenges wes 

willan onsyn 

814: gif hy halges word 
healdan woldun 

804 : longe neotan 

niwra gefeana 

842: Szet him bam gescod. 

818: ac his wif genom 
wyrmes larum 

blede forbodene and of beame 
ahneop 

westm biweredne ofer word 
godes 


840 : Sone bitran dryne 

825 : eardwica cyst 

beorht oSbroden and hyra 
bearnum swa, 

eaferum sefter 


832 : si8San sceoldon 
megS and megas mordres 
ongyldan 
godseyldge gyrn. 
820 : ofer word godes 
822: deadberende gyfl 


821: %Surh deofles searo 


Husert G. SHEARIN. 


Kentucky University. 


ARCHAISMS IN BALLADS. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—A version of 


the ballad of The Twa 


Sisters’ taken down in Clinton County, Missouri, 


has in the fifth stanza 


‘*As they was a-walking by the saucy brimside.”’ 


Sea-brim and seaside-brim are found in the ver- 


1See Journal of American Folk-Lore, X1X, p. 233. 
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sions recorded by Child, but not sawey. Neither 
is it in his glossary; nor, in any sense that will 
fit here, in the Century Dictionary. The English 
Dialect Dictionary records a Yorkshire meaning, 
‘*slippery . . ., said of the streets when covered 
with ice, but not when slippery with dirt.’’ There 
is nothing in the ballad to suggest icy weather. 
A friend considers it a corruption of salt sea; but 
this, leaving aside the redundancy (which is, of 
course, no great objection in ballads), is ineon- 
sistent with the rhythm of the line. Remembering 
the derivation of sauce one is tempted to fancy in 
this ballad word an ancient meaning retained—a 
temptation, however, which the philologic con- 
science must resist. 

Two versions of Lord Thomas and Fair Annet,’ 
one from Miller County and one from Gentry 
County, have as their opening lines respectively 


‘*Come mother, come mother, come riddle your sword,’’ 
and 


‘‘Come mother, come mother, come riddle your sport.” 


The manifold perversions of the old formula for 
asking advice in the versions of this ballad printed 
by Child, some of them amusing, but none of 
them quite inexplicable, afford no suggestion for 
the interpretation of the Missouri form, and I 
had accepted it as altogether meaningless until 
a passage in Professor Gummere’s The Popular 
Ballad* suggested that it might be a relic of 
ancient popular belief in the soothsaying power of 
weapons. Sport in the second version would then 
be a mis-hearing of sword. But how should such 
an archaic variant escape the net of Professor 
Child and his collaborators, to reappear in Mis- 
souri in the twentieth century ? 

The fifth stanza of A Woman and the Devil* 
(which is a version of The Furmer’s Curst Wife 
known in Bollinger County), has this : 


**Ten little devils come all on a wire, 
She up with her foot and kicked nine in the fire.”’ 


2 [bid., pp. 237, 249. 
5P. 304, where Gummere quotes from Gil Brenton : 


‘* And speak up, my bonnie brown sword, that winna lie.’’ 
* Jour. of Amer. Folk-Lore, x1x, 299. 
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This corresponds to the 8th stanza of Child’s ver- 
sion A, 


‘¢ She spied thirteen imps all dancing in chains, 
She up with her pattens and beat out their brains.”’ 


There is nothing corresponding to it in the other 
version given by Child. (The broadside of The 
Devil and the Scold in the Roxburghe Ballads I 
have not seen.) The little devils coming ‘‘all on 
a wire’’ look like a reminiscence of the miracle 
plays or of popular stage-craft derived therefrom. 
According to Chambers’s Medieval Stage, m1, 142, 
the stage directions of the Cornish Creation of the 
World, a partial cycle written by William Jordan 
in 1611, show that ‘‘ Lucifer goes down to hell 
‘apareled fowle w' fyre about hem’ and the plain 
[in which the play is acted] is filled with ‘every 
degre of devylls of lether and spirytis on cordis,’ ’’ 
This seems to present preciscly the visual image 
of the Bollinger County version. Chambers adds 
that performances of a similar character were 
known in Shropshire and Wales down to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 


H. M. Bevpen. 
University of Missouri. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Etude philologique sur le Nord de la France 
(Pas-de-Calais, Nord, Somme). Par L. Bré- 
BION. Paris and London, 1907. xxv + 255 
pp-, 8°. 


Mr. Brébion gives under this title a study 
of the patois of a group of villages in Artois 
(Créquy, Fressin, Planques, Sains and Torcy), 
embracing a comparison with the French of the 
phonology, morphology, and word-formation. The 
author seems acquainted with the leading French 
studies in dialectology, but there are indications 
that he has not sufficiently assimilated the methods 
employed in them, nor does he give any clue to 
how he collected and controlled his material. 
His transcription of the sounds is a poor com- 
promise between a phonetic system and French 
official orthography. 
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